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Cultural Factors Which Result In Artificial 
Farm Labor Shortages* 


By Arthur Raper and F. Howard Forsyth+ 
ABSTRACT 


The current farm labor situation is intensified by cultural factors which 
have prevented full use of the nation’s rural manpower. The status of the farm 
worker is at the heart of the farm labor situation. He has commonly been a 
seasonal worker in commercial crop areas, or he has been an underemployed 
subsistence farmer in areas of low physical resources. Moreover, in commercial 
crop areas where farm workers have had low status, many middle- and upper- 
income families have traditionally done little actual farm work. As a result of 
these cultural factors, rural manpower in many parts of the nation has been 
chronically under-used. 

Current wartime pressures are breaking down some of the cultural barriers 
to the full use of rural manpower. With effective motivation, a few thousand 
underemployed rural dwellers have already been transferred to areas where 
there are severe shortages of farm labor. Members of farm families with 
“overseer” traditions are beginning to look upon farm work as a patriotic 
opportunity. Employed townspeople and urban high school and college students 
are helping the farmers in many parts of the a The increased use of 
these various sources of labor on farms can be speeded up by developing local, 
State, and Federal programs grounded upon an understanding of the cultural 
factors involved, region by region. 


RESUMEN 


La escasez de mano de obra en el campo se ha visto empeorada por diversos 
factores culturales que impiden un aprovechamiento eficaz de la disponibilidad 
otencial de trabajadores agrjcolas de la nacién. La situacién social del traba- 
jador de campo esté intimamente ligada a los prejuicios y tradiciones pertin- 
entes a su trabajo. Generalmente, es un trabajador de temporada en regiones 
de cultivo intensivo, o es un campesino que trabajando en una zona agricola 
pobre, se limita a mantenerse a si mismo pero sin utilizar a fondo su capacidad 
de trabajo. Ademas, en ~~~ y de produccién intensiva, donde el trabajador 
campesino ha tenido una baja situacién social, existen muchas familias de 
situacién econémica regular o buena que han eludido el trabajo personal en las 
labores del campo. Como resultado légico de estos factores sociales, las fuentes 
de trabajadores rurales, en muchas partes de la nacién, no son utilizadas en la 
debida forma. 

Las urgentes necesidades creadas por la guerra estén ayudando a romper los 
prejuicios y tradiciones que impedjan un aprovechamiento eficaz de la dispon- 
ibilidad potencial de trabajadores agrjcolas. Utilizando razonamientos efectivos 
y convincentes algunos miles de trabajadores rurales, que no rendjan lo que 
debjan en sus respectivas tierras, van siendo trasladados a zonas donde la mano 
de obra es sumamente escasa. Actualmente, personas que se vejan afectadas 
per prejuicios sociales con respecto a las faenas campestres, van dejando de 
ado dichos sentimientos para dedicarse patrioticamente al trabajo de la tierra. 
Gente que trabaja en las ciudades y alumnos de las escuelas rurales superiores 
ayudan a los campesinos en muchas partes del pais. La utilizacién de estas 
fuentes de mano de obra para trabajos agrjcolas yg » ser incrementado por 
medio de programas locales, estaduales y federales basados en un entendi- 
miento de los factores culturales mencionados. 
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4 RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Rural America’s wartime farm 
labor shortage is compounded of an 
actual scarcity of workers in some 
areas and of cultural factors which 
block the full use of rural manpower. 

Most farm workers stay within de- 
finable geographic limits in response 
to familiar opportunities for employ- 
ment and their own inability or un- 
willingness to move. Most employers 
of farm labor have come to operate 
with a relatively fixed definition of 
available labor: in terms of recruit- 
ing workers, arriving at the wages to 
be paid, the housing to be furnished, 
the work to be done, and, often most 
important of all, the general be- 
havior between employer and em- 
ployee. Any loss of workers within 
the limits of these traditional rela- 
tionships may be registered by em- 
ployers as a farm labor shortage. 


I. Under-Used Rural Manpower 


A reported shortage may be said to 
be artificial when farm workers 
through habit, or in response to poor 
farm organization, work only part of 
the time, and then seldom up to ca- 
pacity; and when farm employers 
and their families, townspeople and 
urban students hesitate to do manual 
work because of the traditional low 
status of farm workers. 

Behind artificial shortages, where 
they exist, are the historical and cul- 
tural factors out of which the pres- 
ent pattern has grown. Farm work- 
ers have been surplus and residue 





*Farm workers, in this article, include 
farm laborers who work for daily or 
monthly wages, and sharecroppers and 
other low-income farm operators such as 
subsistence farmers and dependent tenants. 


labor, and have been treated as such. 
Farm workers have had low pay and 
low economic status. Farm workers 
have frequently been socially and po- 
litically exploited, and have usually 
accommodated themselves to their 
situation. 

A. Farm Workers Have Been 

Surplus Labor. 

The farm labor pool of the nation 
has traditionally included all those 
workers who have not moved off to 
urban employment. Except for a 
brief period in the latter part of 
World War I, and during the last few 
months, all openings for nonagricul- 
tural employment have been taken up 
shortly after they became available, 
with always a surplus left in the 
rural labor reserve. The high rural 
birth rate, especially among lower in- 
come families,? has continuously re- 
plenished the rural population, and a 
surplus has accumulated because of 
too few available openings in rural 
or urban areas. 

Accustomed to using workers from 
the rural surplus, the employer of 
farm labor has expected workers to 
be ready and waiting from day to 
day as he may need them. Many 
farmers have been unready to ac- 
knowledge that the workers have 
skills; yet on the other hand they 
have been unwilling to accept work- 
ers without skills. The farmer has 
sought and usually been able to se- 
cure “experienced farm hands” who 
know how to care for livestock, mend 
fences, till soil, bleach celery, save 
tobacco, pick cotton, and other spe- 





*There are, of course, other factors than 
low income correlated with high birth rate. 
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cialized farm tasks where a novice is 
a clumsy “greenhorn.” The butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker 
have skills which have been gener- 
ally recognized and paid for; farm 
workers—Tom, Dick, and Harry— 
also have skills, but these have 
usually gone unacknowledged and 
unrewarded. The principal difference 
seems to be that there have been so 
many farm workers. 

Into a surplus labor situation such 
as this came the depression of the 
1930’s with its work relief programs. 
Farmers generally were from the 
first irritated over the fact that the 
wages paid in these programs were 
often higher than prevailing farm 
wages. Later the farmers in many 
areas learned that they could get the 
relief agencies to discontinue employ- 
ment of workers when they were 
most needed on farms. This left the 
farm workers in these areas without 
bargaining power and restored the 
employers’ surplus. 

The surplus nature and other spe- 
cial characteristics of the farm labor 
supply explain why it has been left 
outside effective labor unionism, 
without a spokesman in the local 
community or a lobby in the State 
capitols or in Washington, outside 
the provisions of the Federal wage 
and hour legislation, without - eco- 
nomic security or social recognition. 
The farm worker has been left on 
the bottom rung of the national 
economy. 


B. Farm Workers Have Had Low 
Pay and Low Economic Status. 


Farm wages for the 1942 harvest 


ranged from below $1 to $2 a day for 
much of the South’ up to $4 to $6 a 
day in other parts of the nation. The 
top wages are double or more what 
they were a few years back. Region 
by region, the farm workers remain 
the poorest paid large group of work- 
ers in the country. 

The great majority of the people 
who have worked as farm laborers 
and low-income operators have done 
so from necessity (or tradition) 
rather than choice. That is why so 
many have moved to urban employ- 
ment as soon as it was available, why 
so many low-income rural parents 
prefer that their maturing children 
find urban employment. With the 
boom in war industry, greater num- 
bers of rural workers and their fam- 
ilies have had an opportunity to leave 
the farms.‘ 

No one better recognizes these 
facts than the farmer who employs 
labor. He knows he cannot compete 
in the labor market with urban in- 
dustry or war enterprises. Afraid of 
seeing the price of farm products 
frozen, farmers nevertheless have 
frequently suggested the freezing of 
farm labor as the only sure way of 
retaining needed workers.® 





*There were isolated reports of workers 
being paid more than $2, and daily earnings 
under piece rates frequently went above $2. 


‘A Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
lease in November 1942, estimated a net 
migration from farms of 1,357,000 in 1941, 
double that of 1940 and well above the 
— annual net migration in the 

enties. 

‘These suggestions come as simple ex- 
pressions and as formulated programs. One 
such program now in effect, “the deferment 
from induction of essential farm workers,” 
— to freeze some rural workers on 
arms. 
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The submerged lot of the farm 
laborer is more obvious in some reg- 
ions than in others, but is present 
almost everywhere. In the North At- 
lantic and Midwest States, there 
have been some immigrants from 
Europe available for farm labor; in 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast 
areas the Mexicans, Spanish-Amer- 
icans, and Orientals have been the 
cheap sources of farm labor, with re- 
cruits in recent years of old-line 
American families from the Plains 
States; in the South, the Negro farm 
worker has set the pattern for all 
farm labor, even though through 
competition more southern Whites 
than Negroes have come to work as 
wage hands and farm tenants. 

A few years after Emancipation, 
many of the plantation owners 
shifted the ex-slaves from farm wage 
hands to sharecroppers thus trans- 
ferring the responsibility of produc- 
tion from themselves as supervisors 
to the Negroes as workers. Share- 
cropping was the landowners’ way of 
keeping the Negroes and competing 
poorer Whites on a sort of seasonal 
piece-work basis. 

Over the years, even the most pro- 
ductive piece-rate agricultural work- 
ers have had low annual earnings. 
On the other hand, the employers 
who need laborers one-third or one- 
fifth of the time, or maybe only ten 
days in the entire year, often dis- 
missed the question of the laborer’s 
low annual income by pointing out 
that they felt it is better to give a 
man work for even a part of the year 
than to leave him without any work 
at all. 


Wages enter into the matter of the 
farm labor situation because they de- 
termine status, and some large and 
small employers of farm labor would 
not be willing to see their laborers 
receive very much higher wages even 
if paid in part by government sub- 
sidy. Because of the house he lives in, 
the clothes he wears, the food he eats, 
and his limited participation in the 
community, the farm worker’s lot is 
envied by nobody, and many people 
have been unwilling to do his work 
lest they lose status thereby. 


C. Farm Workers Have Been So- 
cially and Politically Exploited. 


Over the years, most of the city 
dwellers and many of the farm op- 
erators in some parts of the country 
have come to look down on the poorer 
rural people who do the actual farm 
work. Buttressing their own feeling 
of importance, they have often 
laughed at the way the lower income 
farm people dress, talk and act. Over 
the radio, on the stage and in the 
street, the farm worker is the object 
of many a joke. 

Hired farm laborers in the central 
and northern parts of the nation are 
generally of neighbors’ or villagers’ 
sons who expect to remain as hired 
help only temporarily. Through per- 
sonal industry or inheritance these 
local young men may move into 
places of recognized position. Not so 
of the farm laborer in the community 
where employer and laborer are 
members of different racial or na- 
tionality groups. Here the laborer’s 
low status is inst.'.tionalized, and he 
can scarcely escape his submerged 
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position through personal industry 
or accident. Such improvement as he 
may make without migrating is with- 
in his own group, which will often 
have a church, school and social life 
—commonly subject, however, to the 
control of the dominant group. 

The farm laborer is often spoken 
of as a farm “hand.” His employer 
exercises supervisory and “head- 
work” functions. If enough “hands” 
are available, even a small farmer 
may become a supervisor or manipu- 
lator of other men’s work. No small 
part of the relatively high status of 
the employer of farm labor is a 
corollary of the lowly status of those 
who work for him. One medium-sized 
cotton farmer, complaining of un- 
reasonably high farm wages, was 
asked if he would work for the wage 
he was offering. His answer was: 
“Who, me? Why, no, who do you 
think I am!’ 

Means used by the dominant group 
to stabilize the farm labor supply in 
heterogeneous communities include 


’ limitations upon the members of the 


submerged group as to their freedom 
of movement, their legal claim to the 
crops they are growing as share- 
croppers or tenants, the exercise of 
the franchise, the ownership of land, 
and other restrictions upon their full 
participation in local and national 
affairs. Many employers feel that the 


"Some of the bitterest complaints of the 
shortage of labor come from small op- 
erators, whose facilities are limited and 
whose increase of cash income as prices 
rise is small. Even if he could physically do 
all his own work, the loss of his one hired 
hand threatens his security as a member of 
the employing middle class. 


continued submergence of these 
workers is necessary for peace and 
harmony in the community.” 

Restrictions upon minority groups 
have not been limited to the South 
and West, or to the rural areas of the 
nation. The pattern of economic and 
social exclusion obtains even in 
States where the status of local farm 
workers is highest. Thousands of 
Spanish-Americans migrate to Mich- 
igan every year to do beet work, but 
they return to Texas as their prefer- 
ence of a place to live.’ If limitations 
had not been prevalent everywhere, 
vastly more Negroes, Spanish-Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, and Orientals would 
now be scattered throughout the 
nation. 


"Some of the limitation upon lower in- 
come groups from which most farm workers 
are recruited include State crop lien and 
vagrancy laws, poll tax requirements for 
voting, White Primary, State laws against 
ownership of land by “Aliens ineligible for 
citizenship,” and various State segregation 
laws, local ordinance, and community prac- 
tices which limit the opportunities of min- 
ority groups along educational and occupa- 
tional lines. Recent illustrations of these re- 
strictions are the $1,000 fine a Georgia 
judge assessed against a New Jersey labor 
recruiter, the South Carolina Governor’s 
opposition to the transference of laborers 
outside the State, and the objection of lead- 
ing Arkansas farmers to the movement of 
unemployed rural dwellers to New Mexico 
and Arizona after the Arkansas cotton crop 
had been picked. See H. L. Mitchell, “The 
Joads Move Up,” New Republic, CVIII, 
(January 11, 1943) Pp 48-49. 


*See J. F. Thaden, Migratory Beet Work- 
ers in Michigan, Michigan AES Special 
Bulletin No. 319 (September 1942). For a 
more recent discussion of the influences of 
the war on the movement of Spanish- 
Americans, see “Wartime Migration in New 
Mexico” by Charles P. Loomis, Rural 
Sociology, Vo. 7, No. 4 (December 1942), 
Pp. 384-394. , 
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D. Farm Workers Have Made 
Accommodations. 


Many of the workers who have 
done the actual labor on the farms 
have become convinced that they can- 
not escape chronic dependency. Their 
fatalism is grounded in their own ex- 
perience. In some areas, the relation- 
ship between the underemployed sea- 
sonal laborers and the type of crop is 
a reciprocal one. Without the other, 
each would be modified. 

Many of the landless under- 
employed producers of cash crops in 
the South have no fixed tenure; many 
of them move at the end of every 
crop year. They raise little of their 
own food, make almost no repairs on 
the houses they live in, and feel little 
interest in the land they till. These 
are the people most often called “im- 
provident,” here where they have the 
least remunerative work to do, the 
lowest economic and social status, 
the fewest rights as citizens, and the 
least hope of bettering themselves. 

Many of their employers have long 
held that better conditions would 
spoil these people, better wages 
would cause them to quit work. 
“You'll have to change their natures 
before you can pay them a better 
wage and keep them on the job.” 

The evidence indicates that this 
estimate of these underpaid rural 
workers is not adequate. Some work- 
ers who have never received over 75 
cents or a dollar a day, and this not 
throughout the year, do tend to stop 
work and “celebrate” for a few days 
when they first get increased wages. 
But many other workers stay on the 


job regularly. And within a short 
time, those workers who at first 
“could not stand prosperity” are 
back at work. 

What happens when wages are in- 
creased for low-paid workers has 
already become clear in many com- 
munities. For the two great southern 
industries of textiles and lumber, the 
evidence is in. The facts show that 
under the Federal wage and hour leg- 
islation the wages had increased 
greatly even before Pearl Harbor, 
and neither industry operated short- 
handed because of the irregularity of 
their old employees or the lack of 
any new employees needed. 

Also, before the war came, many 
rural and urban employers were say- 
ing that WPA work ruined people 
for farm or industrial employment. 
But former WPA workers—amillions 
of them—are now regularly and ef- 
fectively employed on farms and in 
factories throughout the nation. 

It is in the areas where farm work- | 
ers are most commonly termed “im- | 
provident” that urban families and | 
rural families with relatively high 
incomes, have often come to feel that 
it was beneath their dignity to do 
farm work. So in wide sections of the 
country the submerged status of the | 
people who do the actual farm work | 
has doubly handicapped the full use | 
of our manpower, first by leaving the | 
man who does the actual work with- 
out dynamic motives to make him | 
effective as a worker; second, by 
rendering many of the middle- and 
upper-income people unwilling to do 
farm work lest they jeopardize their 
status. 
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II. Tapping Under-Used Farm 
Labor Supplies 


Involved in total war, the nation 
seeks programs which will release all 
available farm workers to maximum 
employment for the 1943 crop. Cul- 
tural factors affect the farm labor 
situation, often causing artificial 
shortages. Hopefully, some adjust- 
ments are already being made. A few 
thousand rural dwellers have been 
transferred from areas of underem- 
ployment to other farming areas. 
Many employers of farm labor with 
little or no tradition of actual farm 
work are beginning to do more of it. 
Women are playing an increasingly 
important part on farms. Some 
townspeople are going out to help the 
farmers, and in many places urban 
students are being used in peak 
seasons. 


A. A Few Thousand Rural Dwellers 
Have Been Transferred from 
Areas of Underemployment. 


Under war conditions, some prog- 
ress has already been made toward 
fuller utilization of the labor supply 
in the areas with the greatest sur- 
plus of rural population. Hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed or un- 
deremployed rural people have 
moved off to urban industries or still 
live in rural areas and commute to 
factory employment, not infrequently 
leaving their farming activities 
largely to the women and children. 
Some of these part-time farmers 
have complained bitterly that de- 
pendable farm laborers are scarce 
and unreasonably expensive. 
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In recent months the United States 
Employment Service and the Farm 
Security Administration have helped 
transfer a few thousand rural dwell- 
ers from areas of underemployment. 
Examples of such transfers include 
the movement of workers from east- 
ern Kentucky to dairy farms in Ohio, 
from the Wisconsin cutover to the 
larger dairy farms of that State, 
from the hill sections of Virginia to 
the North Atlantic States, from the 
Mid-South to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico and more recently to the vege- 
table fields of Florida.® 

All across the southern States 
from eastern Texas to Virginia, in 
the Great Lakes’ cutover area, in the 
Spanish-American Southwest, and in 
smaller areas throughout the coun- 
try, there are underemployed farm 
workers whose time could be used 
elsewhere during the slack winter 
months and perhaps in midsummer 
between laying-by time and harvest. 
To transfer this labor is not simple, 
however, because much of it has had 
little formal education, is unac- 
quainted with the physical and social 
climate of other parts of the country, 
is largely outside organized groups, 
and has looked in hard times to the 


*The movement of workers from the Mid- 
South to the Southwest was accomplished 
by the USES and the FSA, with officials of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union advis- 
ing that as many of their members as pos- 
sible make the transfer. An STFU official 
stated recently that the discussion of “freez- 
ing” labor on farms in the Delta is beside 
the point: that farm workers—day laborers, 
sharecroppers, and other dependent ten- 
ants—have long been “frozen” in that area 
and need rather to be “thawed” for work 
elsewhere during the winter months when 
we they have remained in the Delta, 
idle. 
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local commissary or the nearest 
crossroads store for credit. 

Movement of underemployed peo- 
ples from these areas will need to be 
worked out in harmony with cultural 
conditions in their home areas and in 
the areas to which they are to be 
transferred. If cultural backgrounds 
are ignored, workers may be trans- 
ferred to areas where they may not 
be willing to remain, or where other 
farm laborers may not be willing to 
work with them. 

Employers of farm labor, too, op- 
erate most smoothly when they can 
secure the type of labor they are 
accustomed to using.’° Throughout 
the country there are rather definite 
geographic and crop limits to the use 
of one type of farm labor or another. 
Mexicans, Spanish - Americans, 
Negroes, Mountain Whites, Indians 
and other groups are acceptable farm 
workers in wide, though distinct 
areas. 

The few thousand underemployed 
rural dwellers who have been trans- 
ferred to other farming areas are 
finding an opportunity to increase 
their annual incomes and to apply 
their full labor in the war effort. 
Thousands more can be construc- 
tively transferred provided their 


“Some employers of farm labor in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Arizona, and Florida 
have expressed an unwillingness to use 
laborers transferred by USES and FSA be- 
cause of the 30 cents an hour minimum 
wage fixed for such workers. The employers 
often point out that the wages they pay will 
usually exceed the 30 cents for good work- 
ers, but they do not like the idea of a 
minimum wage. There is some evidence that 
the traditional anatogonism between town 
and country is tending to shift now to an 
——ae between farmers and union 
abor. 


movement is carried out in harmony 
with the cultural factors involved. 


B. Many Farmers Are More Fully 
Employed. 


With the thinning of the tra- 
ditional farm labor surplus, op- 
erators have begun to do more actual 
farm work. In regions where the 
farm owners with status have always 
worked on farms, there has been lit- 
tle change beyond the fact that such 
owners are working longer hours, 
making more use of their machinery, 
getting along with less hired labor. 

In all parts of the country, small 
farmers with a tradition of work but 
without resources for full employ- 
ment are increasing their farming 
activities by the care of more live- 
stock, the planting of larger gardens, 
the canning of more fruits and vege- 
tables, and sometimes by the cultiva- 
tion of additional fields made avail- 
able to them when neighbors leave 
for urban employment, the armed 
forces, and farm work in other areas. 
Through appropriate loans and 
supervision, demonstrations and edu- 
cation, agricultural agencies can help 
still more of the underemployed fam- 
ilies who remain on the land to grow 
larger crops by making fuller use of 
their time and available land 
resources. 

In regions where the upper- and 
middle-status farmers have relied 
upon cheap local labor, consequently 
doing little manual work, they are 
now beginning to do more farm work 
than ever before. One large tobacco 
grower in Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia, recently said: “I’ve been doing 
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a little here and a little there with my 
workers, but the way it looks now I’m 
going to have to put in some real 
time on my farm next year—and so 
will many another farmer who has 
been spending most of his time tell- 
ing other people what to do.” 


C. Women Are Playing an Increas- 
ingly Important Part on Farms. 


Throughout the nation farm wom- 


ten have increased their production 
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and preservation of foods. Nearly 
everywhere there are more gardens 
and better ones, more canned goods, 
more dried fruits. 

To meet the increased labor needs, 
the farm women have also begun to 


' do more outside work. In the rural 


communities where farm women 
with economic security and social 


\standing have always done farm 
tasks, women are now helping more 


around the barn, going to the fields 


more often. In other areas, upper- 


and middle-status farm women are 


_ beginning to do farm work for the 


first time. A Southern woman, wife 
of a small independent farmer said 
of them, “Working on the farm 
might hurt their feelings, but it 


: wouldn’t hurt their character.” 


From Malheur County, Oregon, 


‘came a report last summer that 
‘farmers could not get their beets 


thinned. People in the leading towns 


jin the area volunteered to help. With 


townspeople working in the beet 
fields where hitherto only Mexican 


jand other transient workers had been 


seen, a new attitude developed. Many 
of the growers who had assumed that 
it was not proper for their wives and 
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children to do the menial work with 
beets, took their families into the 
fields along with the townspeople." 


In some areas a relatively slight 
shift will put the women of upper- 
class farm families in the fields.?? 
Not so, in other areas. Under the im- 
pacts of the tightening manpower 
situation, a few women from fam- 
ilies wholly unaccustomed to farm 
work are now doing farm work, 
usually beginning with jobs not tra- 
ditionally done by the lower class 
women workers, such as driving 
farm tractors and trucks, weighing 


“In nearly all sections of the country, the 
members of the upper-status farm families 
have come to feel that the women of certain 
racial, nationality, or social groups were 
especially suited for some types of farm 
work. In many parts of the North Atlantic 
States, Italian and Poles and other im- 
migrant women have been hired to do work 
which native-born families have considered 
too hard for their own women to do. In the 
West and Southwest, the Mexicans and 
Spanish-American women have been the 
ones who could do hard work. Throughout 
the South, Negro women do field work 
which the upper-status white women have 
been considered physically unable to do. 
Poorer white women, however, as members 
of wage hand, sharecropper, and tenant 
families have often done these same kinds of 
work; in recent years the women of the 
white families who migrated to the West 
Coast from the drought States are coming 
to be considered capable of farm work. 
Among some foreign-born groups—Ger- 
mans, Russians, and others—the women of 
even the large farm operators work freely 
in the fields. 


“The cultural level of the family as meas- 
ured by the size of the house, household 
furnishings, types of meals served, the fre- 

uency of guests, and numerous other 
things make a difference in the amount of 
work there is to be done in a farm home. 
Many a farm mother, in keeping up with 
her household duties, works as hard or 
harder than the men, and her work is no less 
valuable to the family than theirs. The only 
way such a woman can work in the fields is 
to neglect or simplify her housekeeping. 
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up cotton, or transporting produce to 
market. 

Members of the upper-income farm 
families may be willing enough to do 
farm work which they have not done 
heretofore when they can do so with- 
out losing status. A group of girls in 
a New England college, for example, 
were going out to pick apples for a 
farmer. One girl was in a dilemma: 
she wanted to conform to her asso- 
ciates’ expectations, but she did not 
want her parents in Virginia to know 
that she had done farm work for 
wages. Assured that there would be 
no publicity, she went along, picked 
apples and enjoyed it. 


D. Some Townspeople Are Going 
Out to Help the Farmers. 


There is a close relationship be- 
tween the status of the people who 
work on farms and the readiness 
with which employed townspeople 
will leave their businesses to do farm 
work. 

The townspeople of Goodhue, Min- 
nesota, in 1942 provided a consider- 
able number of workers for farmers 
throughout the busy season. They re- 
ceived 55 cents an hour, which when 
set was above the prevailing agri- 
cultural wage. The farmers them- 
selves made the wage recommenda- 
tion. The plan worked well as an aid 
to farmers who needed extra workers 
at haying and harvest time. 

In Merced County, California, the 
townspeople were led by the County 
War Board to close down their busi- 
nesses and help in the fruit harvest. 
The plan was launched with publicity 
in the paper and over the radio. It 


was agreed that liquor stores and 
bars would be closed over the week- 
end. On the first day, Sunday, about 
1,000 people turned out; on the sec- 
ond and third days hardly half that 
many. Most of them went to a few of 
the largest fruit concerns. 

In Lamar County, Georgia, the 
mayor of the county-seat town, 
Barnesville, ordered the closing of all 
businesses, with instructions to the 
police to get the people off the streets 
and into the fields for one day’s cot- 
ton picking. A third of the people of 
the town volunteered to go out and 
pick. 

In Dade County, Florida, where } 
the leading townspeople are inter- 
ested mainly in tourists, an effort | 
was made to get people from Miami |) 
to help plant the winter potatoes. A 
press headlined the possible loss of a 
$2,500,000 crop. Townspeople were 
asked to volunteer. Registrars were | 
stationed at each of the post offices [ 
and sub-stations in the county. The } 
townspeople did not take the matter 
seriously; only a handful registered. | 

These four examples illustrate | 
varying circumstances under which 
townspeople have been recruited for | 
work on farms. Their locations on} 
the map in terms of farm labor pat- | 
terns are not without significance. In | 
the Minnesota county, farm owners | 
have traditionally done as much of 
their own work as possible, merely f 
hiring workers to do what they them- | 
selves did not have the time to do.} 
The farmers are the relatives, and} 
equals, of the townspeople who of | 
their own accord went out to help} 
them during busy seasons. In the 
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California county the War Board put 
on a campaign, with the cooperation 
of the town’s leading citizens, to get 
the townspeople to go out and do for 
large fruit growers the work that has 
traditionally been done by migrant 
laborers. In the Georgia county, the 
townspeople were sent to the fields of 
the cotton farmers. In the Florida 
county, the townspeople thought the 
press over-dramatized the situation. 
More than that, the Miami urban 
dwellers have had little identification 
with the local farm operators, almost 
none with the laborers who have done 
the actual work. 


The “Goodhue Plan” will be con- 
tinued this year by mutual agree- 
ment of the farmers and the towns- 
people; the large fruit growers of 
' Merced will hope to get a program 
worked out by next harvest time 
which will get more townspeople in 
the orchards; the Barnesville “Farm 
Day” will probably not be repeated 
unless it is again ordered by leading 
officials; the Miami townspeople will 
probably do no farm work so long as 
the matter is left upon a purely vol- 

untary basis.* 


“There are of course many variations in 
the pattern of townspeople’s helping farm- 
ers. In and around Custer County, Montana, 
merchants cooperated for fear of losing the 
trade of the farmers. In Clark County, 
Washington, just across the river from the 
_ Kaiser shipyards, townspeople at having 


.| time agreed to help the farmers over the 


week-ends only to find that the farmers did 


' not look with favor upon Sunday work. In 


| Merced County, California, as shown above, 


_ the use of townspeople was launched on a 


| Sunday at the request of the fruit growers, 
d = proved the most popular day of the 
| week. 


E. In Some Places Urban Students 
Are Being Used in Peak Seasons. 


The use on farms of urban high 
school and college students during 
peak work seasons follows the same 
general pattern as that of the use of 
employed townspeople. Urban stu- 
dents have been used least in the 
areas where farm workers have been 
most plentiful, poorest paid, and have 
occupied a submerged position in the 
community. 

Most of the urban students who 
worked on farms have been from the 
smaller towns.'* In some instances 
urban schools were closed for a week 
or 10 days at harvest time; in others, 
the school day was shortened, sum- 
mer sessions were held, and other 
arrangements made to render the 
urban students more readily avail- 
able for farm work. In heterogeneous 
communities where the students were 
members of a submerged ethnic 
group, they have been treated much 
as their parents. When they were of 
the employer’s ethnic group, they 
have done about the same work, but 
have usually been treated with de- 
ference by the employers, and praised 
for their patriotism to make the work 
the more acceptable to them. 

Urban high school and college stu- 
dents have demonstrated that they 
will volunteer for farm work, and 
that with supervision they can be of 
great help. School authorities can 


“Legislative and administrative adjust- 
ments have been made in several states per- 
mitting students to be absent from school to 
do farm work without jeopardizing their 
scholastic standing, or the school’s average 
daily attendance records upon which State 
funds are distributed. 
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render further service by affording 
appropriate training for volunteer 
student farm workers. 


III. In Conclusion 


With the thinning of the tra- 
ditional farm labor supply, there is 
urgent need that programs be de- 
veloped for the fullest use of all 
available farm labor from rural and 
urban sources. As noted above, a 
number of things are already being 
done. 

The status of the farm worker is 
at the heart of the farm labor situa- 
tion. That is why farm women, stu- 
dents, and townspeople are more 
ready to do farm work in some areas 
than in others. The people who do the 
manual work have higher status 
where they work along with the op- 
erator than where they work for him. 

By giving appropriate recognition 
for increased production of the farm 
crops needed in the war effort, pub- 
lic and private organizations and 
agencies can doubtless do much to 
relieve farm labor of its traditional 
bottom-of-the-ladder status. The 
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press can help, too, as can also the 3 
preacher and teacher; but most help- | 


ful of all will be the increased defer- | 


soe 


ence of the merchant who finds the | 
farm worker a better customer, the | 
salesman who finds him a bigger | 
buyer, the doctor who is called to his 


house more often, and especially 
when at long last the general public 
comes to understand that the man 
who does the actual farm work is 
among the nation’s most important 


people. 


The increasing need for manpower | 


oF en ag eI 


in war-time means that farm wages 
will rise, and the status of the farm | 
worker will be somewhat improved; 


he will gradully shed much of his} 
traditional fatalism and resulting im- | 
providence, and so will become a} 


more effective worker. These things 
are already happening; they can be 


speeded up by developing local, State, | 


and Federal programs grounded 
upon an understanding of the cul- 
tural factors, region by region, which 
account for the traditional unequal 
distribution and under-use of the 
nation’s rural manpower. 
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The Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn In Two 
Iowa Communities* 


By Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Gross+ 


ABSTRACT 


Hybrid seed corn has diffused ome the midwest with phenomenal 
rapidity. In the space of four years, 1936 through 1939, two-thirds of the 
operators in the two communities studied, changed to the new seed. Relatively 
few, however, took over hybrid seed for their entire acreage the first year they 
tried it. This was true even for operators first using the seed at a relatively 
late date. There appears to be some difference between the diffusion agencies 
which informed farmers of the new seed and the sources of influence toward 
adoption. Commercial channels, especially salesmen, were most important as 
original sources of knowledge, while neighbors were most important as in- 
fluences leading to acceptance. Although the time pattern of acceptance follows 
a bell shaped curve, this instance of diffusion cannot be accurately described 
as following a normal frequency distribution. 


RESUMEN 


El majz de semilla hjbrido se ha difundido por el Mediano Oeste con extra- 
ordinaria rapidez. En el espacio de 4 afios, desde el 1936 hasta el 1939, dos 
tercios de los agricultores de las dos comunidades estudiadas adoptaron la 
nueva semilla. Sin embargo, relativamente muy pocos de ellos la cultivaron de 
lleno en el primero afio que la conocieron. Esto fué cierto también con aquellos 
que la han usado atin mas recientemente. Parece que existe alguna diferencia 
entre las agencias de difusién que informaron a los agricultores sobre la nueva 
semilla y las fuentes de influjo que los decidieron a su adopcién. Las vias 
comerciales, particularmente los vendedores, fueron las mas importantes 
fuentes de conocimiento, mientras que los vecinos tuvieron mas importancia 
desde el punto de vista de la aceptacién de la simiente. Aunque el modelo del 
tiempo de adopcién conforma con el de una campana, este ejemplo de difusién 
no puede ser descrito como tjpico de una perfecta distribucién normal de 
frequencias. 





The introduction of hybrid seed 
corn has been the most striking tech- 
nical advance in midwestern agricul- 
ture during the past decade.’ Al- 
though a few experimenters had been 
acquainted with this new and stur- 
dier seed for many years, only since 
1937 has it become a nationally im- 
portant production factor. It has been 
estimated that between 1933 and 
1939 acreage in hybrid corn in- 


* Journal Paper No. J-1092 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 776. 

t+ Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

See Technology and the Farm, U.S.D.A., 
1940, Chapter 5. 


creased from 40,000 to 24 million 
acres (about one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s corn acreage). In the North 
Central region the spread was even 
more rapid. Although hybrid seed 
was not available until 1928 or 1929, 
by 1939, 75 per cent of the corn acre- 
age in Iowa was in hybrid. 

The very rapidity of its diffusion 
makes this trait attractive for study. 
This is true not only because farmers 
are usually “conservative,” but also 
because its adoption is well within 
the memory span of current farm 
operators, and hence amenable to 
more intensive study than would 
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otherwise be possible. Analysis of 
this diffusion has a special sig- 
nificance in that it represents a farm 
trait which can almost unqualifiedly 
be termed a “good (economic) farm 
practice.” The study of its spread 
may offer some factual knowledge of 
conditions attendant to the eminently 
successful diffusion of a rational 
technique.” 

The 1930’s provide a curiously 
complex background to the diffusion 
of a new, hardier, and more produc- 
tive breed of corn. On the whole the 
peculiar circumstances of this decade 
should have favored the more rapid 
spread of the trait rather than its 
retardation, but this assumption can- 
not be accepted unequivocally. From 
a rational standpoint the period of 
economic distress should have given 
added incentive to the acceptance of 
a more efficient practice, but the new 
seed demanded cash outlay at a time 
when farmers were loath to use 
either cash or credit. Although none 
of the farmers studied attributed de- 
lay in adoption to lack of credit, the 
general restriction of cash expendi- 
tures in the depths of depression was 
undoubtedly a limiting factor. Bal- 
anced against the negative effects of 
depression were two conditions stim- 
ulating adoption. The first of these 


"This paper represents a part of a longer 
study now in progress in which factors 
affecting rapidity of spread are also being 
analyzed. 

*Too much emphasis should not be placed 
on this essentially psychological assump- 
tion. The use of hybrid seed would have 
been profitable in every separate year of 
the depression. See Neal C. Gross, “The 
Diffusion of a Culture Trait in Two Iowa 
Townships,” M.S. Thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1942 (unpublished). 


was the AAA starting in 1933, and 
the second was the severe droughts 
especially in 1934 and 1936. The re- 
duction of corn acreage associated 
with a “pegged price” was cer- 
tainly favorable to the more produc- 
tive type of seed and the superior 
performance of hybrid corn under 
drought conditions offered objective 
demonstrations of its hardiness. 

Even with this conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances, it still might be won- 
dered that hybrid spread so rapidly, 
in view of the slowness with which 
many sound economic practices are 
accepted.‘ Aside from the obvious 
superiority of the new breed (except 
where improper seed was used in a 
particular locality) it was a trait 
which could be and was promoted 
profitably by lively commercial inter- 
ests. Further, its advantages were 
visible not only in account books; | 
they showed up tangibly to every. | 
drought-wearied farmer who passed | 
by. In Iowa, at least, the Extension 
Service aided the movement in a 
number of ways, but notably through 
the publication of comparative corn 
yield tests, and the certification of 
commercial seeds. Also of impor- 
tance was the very ease by which the 
new practice could be adopted. Its 
use required few changes in routine 
or equipment. 

To ascertain the process through 
which hybrid seed was absorbed into 
the technicways of the Corn Belt, two 
communities in central lowa were se- 


‘For example: hog sanitation, liming, sys- 
tematic accounts, and many more which 
have been promoted by the Extension Ser- 
vice for years. 
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lected for study in the summer of 
1941.5 Practically all of the farm op- 
erators dependent upon the two town 
centers of Grand Junction and Scran- 
ton were included, totalling 323 
farmers. Since 64 of these had 
started farming since hybrid corn be- 
gan its spread, they have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis. The age 
bias resulting from this is not as 
serious as would have been the in- 
clusion of operators having unequal 
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opportunity of adopting the trait in 
any given year. 


Diffusion of Knowledge and Practice 


Figure 1 shows the comparative 
percentages of all operators first 
hearing of hybrid corn in specified 
years, and the percentages first 
adopting it. While the curves are 
generally similar, allowing for a time 
lag of roughly five years between 
first knowledge and first adoption, 
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Percentages of Farm Operators First Hearing of Hybrid Seed Corn and Per- 


centages First Accepting It, by Years. 


‘These communities are situated in 
Greene County 15 miles apart, equidistant 


_ from urban centers and on a main east- 


west highway. They are not typical of Iowa 
but probably are typical of the intensive 


_ grain producing, high income, and highly 


commercialized central area of the state. 


_ They are typically rurban; practically all 


operators have radios, newspapers, farm 
journals, and telephones. It should be rec- 
ognized that some of the operators were not 
members of these communities at the time 
they adopted hybrid seed, but there is no 
reason to believe that this offers any serious 
bias for the present problem. 


some differences are worth noting. 
Whereas the modal frequency in 
knowledge came 7 years after the 
first operator heard of the seed, the 
modal frequency in adoption oc- 
curred 10 years after the trait was 
first accepted. The preliminary stages 
of diffusion were somewhat slower in 
terms of adoption than in knowl- 
edge; once the wave of adoption 
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swelled, hybrid practically “took the 
field” in the space of four years 
(1936-1939 inclusive). Almost all 
had heard of the new trait before 
more than a handful were planting 
it.® 


Increasing Acceptance 


As might be expected, few op- 
erators turned their corn acreage 
completely to hybrid seed in the early 
years (See table I). In fact, this 
tentative pattern of acceptance char- 
acterized the majority who began 
using the seed even in 1940 and 1941. 
While the very late operators gen- 
erally took up the new seed immedi- 
ately for a larger share of their 
acreage, the median planting for 
those first using hybrid in 1939 
amounted to only 30 per cent of their 
total corn acreage for that year. 
More surprising than the increase in 
the size of first plantings as time 
went on is the fact that the more 
conservative operators, with several 
years of community experience to 
guide them, were so “experimental” 
in their acceptance. 

Although the size of first plantings 
increased very little with the passing 
years, until about 1939, the later 
acceptors took a shorter time to reach 
practically complete adoption of the 
new seed. Thus, for example, the 
operators starting to plant hybrid in 
the respective years, 1934, 1936, and 
1937, all reached a 100 per cent 
median planting for the first time in 


"This would be much more striking if 
adoption of the trait meant 100 per cent of 
corn acreage in hybrid. Here we have con- 
sidered acceptance of the seed in any degree 
as adoption. 


1939.7 However, in most years prior 
to 1939 the earlier the operators had 
started using hybrid, the larger was 
the percentage of crop in the new 
seed. Although some exceptions to 
this arise, notably among operators 
starting in 1935, in general, the later 
acceptors did not “catch up with” the 
earlier ones until the point of prac- 
tically complete adoption had been 
reached. 
In a sense the early acceptors pro- [| 
vided a community laboratory from 
which neighbors could gain some} 
vicarious experience with the new 
seed over a period of some years. | 
The importance of this local lab-| 
oratory has been attested by the 
weight given “neighbors” as influ- | 
ences toward acceptance.® But at the 
same time it is evident that the more 
conservative operators would not ac-f 
cept other farmers’ experience at full 
face value. This offers a suggestive 
slant on the learning process in farm 
practice. It would seém that what- 
ever the advantages demonstrated by 
community experience in hybrid, the 
bulk of the operators insisted upon 
personal experimentation before 
complete acceptance. As we have 
seen, the experimentation period was 
shortened for the late ones, but very 
few were willing to start at the point 
already reached by earlier adoptors. 
The acceptance of hybrid was far 
from a conversion; individual and 


"The mean percentages of corn land inf 
hybrid for each of these groups in 1939] 
were: 1934—97.2; 1936—82.1; 1937—86.6.} 
Means have not been used generally because} 
of the skewed distributions especially in 
early and late phases of the acceptance 
process. 


*See below. 
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TABLE I. MEDIAN PER CENT OF CORN ACREAGE IN HYBRID FOR INDIVIDUAL YEARS BY 
YEAR IN WHICH OPERATOR FIRST USED HYBRID SEED 

Year first No. of 

used hybrid 1938 | 1984 | 1985 1936 1987 | 1988 | 1939 1940 1941 | cases 
Before 1934 38.0* 50.0 67.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 24 
1934 20.0 29.0 42.0 67.0 95.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 16 
1935 18.0 44.0 75.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 21 
1936 20.0 41.0 62.5 100.0 100.0 1000 36 
1937 19.0 55.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 61 
1938 25.0 79.0 100.0 100.0 46 
1939 30.0 91.5 100.0 36 
1940 69.5 100.0 14 
1941 54.0 3 
Total 257 
Never accepted 2 
Total Sample 259 





* The median hybrid planting for this group in first year of acceptance was 12 per 


cent of total corn acreage. 


time - consuming self - demonstration 
was required even after visible evi- 
dence and objective comparisons 


Original Source of Knowledge? 


Almost one-half of the farmers 
cited personal contact with salesmen 
as their earliest source of informa- 
tion on hybrid seed, while an ad- 
ditional tenth named radio sales 


talks (See table 2). Only 14.6 per 
cent named neighbors as original in- 


formants and 10.7 per cent “farm 
journals.” All other sources were of 
minor importance. Figure 2 il- 


"Iowa State College began publishing and 
distributing its reports on comparative corn 
yields in 1921. 


*The study of diffusion sources is of 
course based upon highly subjective data, 
i.e., dependent upon the farmer’s recall and 
evaluation. However, the most feasible way 
of approaching the problem is on the ques- 
tion-answer basis, and in the comparison of 
early and late acceptors at least there is no 
reason for the existence of great differences 
in sources on the strength of recall bias. 


lustrates the sharp fluctuations in 
the importance assigned these var- 
ious media, depending upon the year 
in which the trait was first made 
known to the farmer. Thus, sales- 
men were of major significance be- 
fore 1933. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
operators learning of hybrid in the 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF ALL OPERATORS 
CITING SPECIFIC ORIGINAL SOURCES OF 
KNOWLEDGE OF HYBRID SEED AND Most 
INFLUENTIAL SOURCES 




















Per Cent 
Source Original | Most 
knowledge] influential 

Neighbors 14.6 45.5 
Salesmen 49.0 $2.0 
Farm Journal 10.7 2.3 

Radio advertising 10.3 Y 
Extension Service* 2.8 2.4 
Relatives 3.5 4.2 
Personal experimentation 6.6 
All others** 7.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 





* Including County Agent, bulletins, etc. 
** Including unknown. 
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Fig. 2. Percentages of Farm Operators 
First Hearing of Hybrid Seed Corn 
Through Various Channels, by Year 
First Heard. 


year 1930 named salesmen as their 
initial source; three years later only 
21 per cent learned of the trait 
through salesmen. On the other hand, 
as salesmen declined in importance 
“neighbors” notably increased. In 
1931 only 6 per cent named neigh- 
bors, but in 1933 more than 60 per 
cent named them. In the final years 
during which the most isolated op- 
erators were being reached, these 
two sources were about equal. There 
are sharp fluctuations also for the 
minor sources of diffusion. Farm 
journals were of significance mainly 
in 1932 while radio advertising was 
of some importance for the very 
early and the very late operators. 

It is evident that some of these ob- 
servations have been based on very 


few cases, since about two-thirds of 
the operators heard of hybrid seed in 
1929, 1930, and 1931. All of these 
were years in which salesmen were 


important. Hence, it was mainly a) 


group of stragglers who were 
reached through other farmers. The 


speed with which knowledge of the/ 


new trait spread through the com- 
munities is probably in fact, as well 
as in farmer opinion, a tribute to the 


initiative of hybrid seed dealers. The | 
unimportance of neighbors prior to} 
1932 is consistent with the earlier / 


finding that only 5 per cent of the 


operators were using the seed prior} 


to that date. Observation of neigh- 


boring fields would probably not have [ 
become important until after that} 


time. 


Most Influential Sources of 
Knowledge 


When the farmers were asked to} 
evaluate their various sources of in-| 


formation on hybrid as to relative in- 


fluence in leading them to take up the | 


practice, neighbors were cited more 
frequently than any other medium 
(by 45.5%). While salesmen were 
also accorded considerable impor- 
tance as influences, as well as orig- 
inal informants, only 32.0 per cent 
felt that their judgment was in- 
influenced most significantly by such 
commercial representatives. Nearly 7 
per cent believed that their personal 
experience was the only strong 
motivator. 

In analyzing the time pattern in 


“This was an evasion of the real issue 
since the desired information was as to in- 
fluence leading to personal use of the seed. 
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the comparative influences of neigh- 
bors and salesmen, it is more reason- 
able to use a time scale by year of 
adoption of the trait, rather than by 
year of first information. Two-thirds 
of the early adoptors credited sales- 
men with influencing them most, 
while two-thirds of the latest adopt- 
ors credited their neighbors as be- 
ing primary motivators (figure 3). 
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Fig. 3 


With the passing years neighbors 
gained almost consistently in impor- 
tance and salesmen lost. The bulk of 
the operators fall in the later years— 
hence, the much greater neighbor in- 
fluence in the total sample. 

Insofar as the farmers’ evaluations 
are accurate, it may be suggested 
that the diffusion agencies -are di- 
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visible into two moderately distinct 
types, namely, those important as in- 
troductory mechanisms and those 
important as activating agents. Thus 
salesmen were credited with inform- 
ing the majority of the operators but 
neighbors were credited with con- 
vincing them. This is consistent with 
the earlier observation regarding the 
extreme caution with which indi- 
vidual farmers took up the new trait. 
Salesmen no doubt were in fact the 
major sources of introductory knowl- 
edge, but experience within the com- 
munity counted for more in terms of 
action. This stands out also in the 
almost complete lack of influence as- 
signed to other impersonal agencies. 
While this hypothesis demands fur- 
ther testing, the functional distinc- 
tion between diffusion agencies is a 
problem warranting much greater 
attention both from scholars and 
from extension service administra- 
tors. The spread of knowledge and 
the spread of “conviction” are, an- 
alytically at least, distinct processes, 
and in this case have appeared to 
operate in part through different al- 
though complementary channels. 


Diffusion and the Normal 
Frequency Curve 


It has been evident that the accep- 
tance sequence of hybrid seed in 
these communities has followed a bell 
shaped pattern. Certainly the cumu- 
lated frequency curve of acceptance 
would appear similar to the S curve 
familiar to students of growth phe- 
nomena.!? Pemberton has attempted 
to give a precise mathematical state- 
ment of this, arguing that diffusion 
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may be expected to follow a normal 
frequency distribution unless upset 
by crisis conditions. It seems worth 
while to test the applicability of a 
normal frequency hypothesis to the 
present data.% 

Figure 4 demonstrates wide dif- 
ferences between our data and their 
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Fig. 4. Observed and Expected (normal) Distributions of Farm Operators According to 
brid Seed Corn Was Accepted for Planting. 


Year Hy 


computed values in a normal fre- 
quency distribution. This deviation 


"The application of the S curve to dif- 
fusion was popularized by F. Stuart Chapin 
in Cultural Change, published in 1928. This 
obvious result of cumulating frequencies in 
a bell-shaped distribution has been refined 
by later students, notably Earl Pemberton 
whose hypotheses will be discussed in the 
light of our data. See Earl Pemberton, “The 
Curve of Culture Diffusion Rate,” Am. Soc. 
Rev. (Aug. 1936), and “The Effect of a 
Social Crisis on the Curve of Diffusion,” 
ibid (Feb. 1937). 


from the normal frequency is statis- 
tically highly significant. (Chi square 
=21.67, d.f. 9.) Specifically, the ob- 
served frequencies differ from the 
normal curve fitted to them in the 
following ways: 
1. The total time span was four 
years less than expected, although 


Dobserved 
Bnormal expectancy 


Note: By the end of 
194! only 2 farmers 
remained who had 
not yet accepted. 


only two operators remained with- 
out hybrid corn at the time of 
study. 

2. The expected frequencies are 


“Pemberton, op. cit. (Aug. 1936), states 
that “the time of trait acceptance in any 
given case is determined by the chance com- 
bination of factors for and against adop- 
tion.” This he believes is analogous to the 
distribution of heights in a population, i.e., 
where the probability of predominance of 
plus or of minus determinants is less than 
the probability of mixed determinants. 
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greater than the observed in the 

final years of acceptance and less 

in the very early years. 

38. The observed cases are greatly 
concentrated at the mode and in 
the two years following it. 
Obviously any reference to the ob- 

served distribution as a normal one 
would be quite misleading, and at- 
tributing deviations from normal to 
“crisis” is to explain away rather 
than to explain.’* This failure to con- 
form to a popular hypothesis leads 
to the consideration of the theoretic 
applicability of the normal curve to 
such diffusion data. 

It is perhaps true that a normal 
frequency distribution would de- 
scribe our sample in reference to 
some general measure of degree of 
resistance to change. Granting such 
an assumption, it would not necessar- 
ily postulate a normal frequency dis- 
tribution in terms of actual trait 
adoption. There is no doubt but that 
the behavior of one individual in an 
interacting population affects the be- 
havior of his fellows. Thus the dem- 
onstrated success of hybrid seed on a 
few farms offers a changed situation 
to those who have not been so experi- 
mental. The very fact of acceptance 
by one or more farmers offers new 
stimulus to the remaining ones.*® The 
decision to adopt the new practice is 
a product not only of the operator’s 
position in respect to some pre-exist- 
ing conditions, but also of the in- 





“See Pemberton, op. cit. (Feb. 1937). 

“Obviously there must be a decline in 
frequency of acceptance after the modal 
year, simulating a normal curve, since 
fewer operators remain who may yet accept 
the trait. 


fluences and incentives brought to 
bear. The intensity of the latter is 
affected by knowledge of previous ac- 
ceptances, especially when the var- 
ious acceptors are competitors and 
the trait raises the general produc- 
tivity level. 

This situation is quite different 
from that presented by the measure- 
ment of heights in a population. 
Normal frequency does not appear to 
be a concept closely adapted to this 
condition where pressures, or rea- 
sons, for adoption become increas- 
ingly acute with passing time. If we 
would find mathematical expressions 
of diffusion, or diffusion rates, it 
seems reasonable that they be sought 
in formulae resting upon adequate 
processual assumptions. Conse- 
quently the acceptance pattern dem- 
onstrated by these data might with 
greater methodological exactitude be 
expressed as a logistic curve. How- 
ever, it is difficult to see anything be- 
yond an interesting analogy even if 
we should find a close fit to a logistic 
curve computed from the data. We 
see no reason for assuming that a 
formula developed mainly within the 
framework of population analysis 
should conform to diffusion data. 
The twisting of sociological phe- 
nomena into the analytical frame- 
works of other fields is not only 
sterile but may actually retard the 
development of useful sociological 
tools. If there is indeed an expected 
diffusion curve, its contours must be 
derived from comparative inductive 
researches.!* 

As yet there is no justification for 
identifying any mathematical formu- 
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la with the diffusion process per se 
but this is a challenge rather than a 
confession of defeat. It may indeed 
be that for some classes of diffusion 
the normal frequency or logistic may 
be found to be more than interesting 
analogies, but at best this could be 
true only of limited types of dif- 
fusion, i.e., where the methodical as- 
sumptions underlying those curves 
are identical with conditions of so- 
cial interaction basic to the trait’s 
spread. It is quite possible that dif- 


*There is no implication here that fitting 
mathematical curves to sociological data is 
entirely useless. Mathematical curves may 
be extremely useful for comparative 
analysis at least. Raymond Jessen, of the 
Iowa State College Statistical Laboratory, 
suggests that the Orthogonal Polynomial 
may have possibilities in the comparative 
analysis of diffusion data. For a provoca- 
tive utilization of logistic and Gompertz 
curves in diffusion research, see Alice 
Davis, “Technicways in American Civiliza- 
tion,” Social Forces (March, 1940). 


ferent types of diffusion occur with 
different temporal patterns. The 
“tidal wave” process we have noted 
may indeed be typical of intra-com- 
munity diffusion, or further re- 
search may show it to be a product of 
special circumstances, i.e., com- 
mercial incentives, competition, etc. 
Surely there is neither empirical nor 
theoretical foundation for identify- 
ing the diffusion curves of fads and 
fashions with those of postage 
stamps, bath tubs, or hybrid seed 
corn. The formulation of ideal dif- 
fusion curves must wait upon an- 
alysis of vastly more material than 
has yet been done, but it seems 
doubtful if any theoretic pattern can 
adequately conform to situations in- 
volving all degrees of interaction and 
isolation; to economic practices as 
well as styles; to intra- as well as to 
inter-societal diffusion. 





Some Limitations of “Live-At-Home” Programs* 
By Victor Benedict Sullam+ 


ABSTRACT 


“Live-at-home” programs must be appraised ex visu both of their effects 
upon the nutritional levels of subsistence farmers and of their relation to the 


war effort. 


From the standpoint of nutrition, diets obtained only from one or a few 
types of soil (“monoedaphic” and “oligoedaphic” diets) will reflect in their 
composition the excesses and deficiencies of minerals of the soil. Excess min- 
erals, such as selenium and fluorine, may seriously impair the health of the 
population, if a monoedaphic diet is established. Therefore in seleniferous and 
fluoriniferous areas, most of the foodstuffs should be obtained from other 
localities, where the composition of the soil is different. Deficient minerals, 


such as iodine and iron, call for ad 


uate integration of locally produced diets. 


In relation to the war effort, the low efficiency of small enterprises and the 


wastage accruin 


should be considered before recommending 


from household ponesenng, of agricultural commodities, 
‘li 


ve-at-home” programs. Com- 


munity and cooperative processing centers might constitute at least a partial 
solution. 
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LIVE-AT-HOME PROGRAMS + 


RESUMEN 


Los programas de fomento de la “Autarquja de la Finca” se deben estimar 
desde dos puntos de vista: sus efectos sobre la alimentacién del campesino y 
sus relaciones con el esfuerzo por la guerra. 

Desde el punto de vista de la alimentacién, las dietas obtenidas de uno o de 
algunos tipos de suelos (dietas “monoedaficas” y “oligoedaficas”) refiejan, en 
sus composiciones, las deficiencias y los excesos de minerales en el suelo. Los 
excesos de ciertos minerales tales como el selenio y el flior pueden perjudicar 
seriamente la salud de la poblacién, si se establecen dietas monoedaficas. Por 
consiguiente, en las a4reas donde haya excesos de fitor o de selenio, los ali- 
mentos se deben obtener de otras localidades donde la composicién del suelo sea 
diferente. Deficiencias de ciertos minerales tales como el yodo y el hierro, 
requieren que las dietas obtenidas en la localidad sean adecuadamente suple- 
mentadas. 

En relacién con el esfuerzo por la guerra, antes de recomendar los pro- 
gramas de “autarquja de la finca,” se deben tener en cuenta la poca eficiencia 
de las pequefias empresas y el desperdicio a que da ocasién el tratamiento 
casero de los productos agrjcolas. Centros de tratamiento, comunales o co- 
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operativos, podrjan constituir, cuando menos, una solucién parcial. 


I. Problem and Approach 


With the entry of America into the 
war, the long-invoked establishment 
of close relationships between social 
and biological sciences seem assured, 
at least in the field of nutrition. In 
fact, while food is deemed “Raw Ma- 
terial Number one,” and is expected 
to “win the war and write the peace,” 
social scientists have been giving in- 
creasing attention to nutritional 
problems. One may thus hope not 
only that “agricultural economists 
and agricultural policy makers will 
be studying the impact of widespread 
acceptance of nutritional science in 
agriculture,”! but also that careful 
consideration will be given to the 
nutritional and related aspects of ex- 
isting programs and policies. Along 


* Adapted from a report presented in 
the Graduate Seminar on National Agri- 
cultural Policies, Department of Agricul- 
a Economics, N. C. State College, May 

+ North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. 

Milburn L. Wilson, “Nutritional Science 
and Agricultural Policy,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XXIV (February, 1942), 204. 


such a line of thought, this paper 
represents an attempt to discuss 
some aspects of one important action 
program to which considerable at- 
tention has lately been given, namely, 
the promotion of “live-at-home” 
farming. 

‘“‘Live-at-home” farming, as defined 
by the FSA consists in “the produc- 
tion at home of most of the family’s 
food and livestock feed.” Together 
with the establishment of at least two 
sources of cash income and the use of 
fertility-building practices, “live-at- 
home” farming is one of the three 
basic points of the farm management 
plans taught by FSA supervisors.? 
The Agricultural Extension Service 
also has spared no effort to promote 
home-gardens and small animal en- 
terprises as steps toward the diversi- 
fication of too-specialized farms. 

Many and far-reaching are the ad- 
vantages of such a program for “if 
the plan is carried out, the family 
will have plenty to eat and to feed its 


*U.S.D.A., The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1941), p. 11. 








livestock, whether or not it has much - 


cash income.”* A successful program 
would offset inadequacy of supplies 
that might be due to lack of trans- 
portation and storage facilities, in- 
efficient retail distribution, etc., thus 
improving the dietary level of farm- 
ers. More generally, “live-at-home” 
farming calls for diversification— 
thus reducing risks—and for pos- 
sible utilization of unused resources 
and idle labor. Unquestionably a 
program of this nature for the cotton 
and tobacco farms of the South will 
lead to better nutritional levels, and 
better living conditions. The FSA 
and the Extension Service may well 
be proud of what they have achieved, 
in this field, for the benefit of low- 
income farmers. 

The “live-at-home” program has 
enjoyed the support of the public as 
few others appear to have done. It is 
one of the dangers of popularity that 
criticism may be hurriedly brushed 
aside. This paper has been written in 
the belief that recent events call for 
a dynamic approach to the appraisal 
of “live-at-home” farming. First, it 
seems important to consider some of 
the implications of this program 
(especially designed to improve the 
dietary levels of small farmers) in 
the light of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition. Secondly, in the war econ- 
omy of a country threatened with a 
shortage of raw materials, produc- 
tion plans have to be estimated ac- 
cording to their contribution to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, 
rather than to that of a single group 





"Ibid. 
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of citizens. The community of aims 
between “live- at-home” farming, 
practiced before the war, and our 
present war effort has to be investi- 
gated because the present emergency 
might well call for some modification 
of this program. 


II. “Live-At-Home” Farming and 
Public Health 


If “live-at-home”’ farming is to 
make food and feed consumption of 
the household independent of the 
farm cash income, then most of the 


essential foodstuffs will have to be} 


produced within the production unit. 


The diet might then necessarily be | 
obtained from only one or very few | 


types of soils. The terms “mono- 


edaphic” and “oligoedaphic” are pro- [| 


posed to describe such diets.* Under 
these conditions the soil may be re- 
garded as the starting point of good 
or bad nutrition. Since deficiencies of 
essential elements in the soil, to- 
gether with excesses of harmful ones, 
are reflected in the composition of 
foodstuffs, considerable importance 
would be attached to soils under such 
diets.» General experience seems to 


‘From the Greek “édaphos”: soil, ground. 


*According to C. E. Kellogg, in a prim- 
itive society the composition of the soil 
played an extremely important role in de- 
termining living conditions and even led to 
the formation of different races of men. 
The diet was then monoedaphic par ez- 
cellence. On the other hand, in our com- 
mercialized economy, “the diet of the ordi- 
nary person is obtained from a wide group 
of soils’—poliedaphic diet—‘“and is less 
likely to be seriously deficient in some one 
respect.” Charles E. Kellogg, “Soil and So- 
ciety,” Soils and Men, 1938 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, USDA (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office 1938), 


pp. 863-886. 
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confirm this statement. Nutritional 
deficiencies are often reported for 
plants which are typically mono- 
edaphic. The influence of soil upon 
the health of domestic animals that 
are often confined to relatively small 
areas, has been indicated in several 
cases. While, generally speaking, 
“the fundamental problem of the re- 
lation of sources of food to human 
diseases is more difficult to solve,” 
because of the varied diet and mod- 
ern methods of food processing and 
transportation,® evidence has been 
produced which relates “soil de- 
ficiencies to the lack of physical and 
mental vigor of people living on the 
soil, or eating food produced on such 
soil.’’7 

Excesses of harmful elements pres- 
ent, perhaps, the most difficult prob- 
lem because their removal might be 
uneconomical or even impossible. 
Mineral deficiencies, while more dif- 
ficult to reveal—insofar as trace ele- 
ments are concerned—are more easy 
to correct through fertilization, ir- 
rigation, plant sprays, or dietary 
supplements, that is, in general by 
supplementation. 

Among the harmful elements, the 
toxic metalloid selenium, has been 
found in tiers of states that include 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Kansas. This ele- 
ment, absorbed by plants from the 
soil, is carried into human and ani- 
mal food. In _ livestock, selenium 
causes two well-known pathologic 


°K, C. Beeson, The Mineral Composition 
of Crops with Particular Reference to the 
Soils in Which They Were Grown, USDA 
Mise. Pub. 369 (1941), p. 3. 


™. L. Wilson: op. cit., p. 193. 


conditions: alkali disease and blind 
staggers. Locally - produced foods 
were found by the U. S. Public 
Health Service to be constant sources 
of selenium in the dietaries of fam- 
ilies living in seleniferous areas.® . 
Wheat grown on soil containing two 
parts per million of selenium might 
concentrate this element up to five 
times the amount considered danger- 
ous for humans.!° However, in most 
of our seleniferous areas, incidence 
of selenium poisoning is small. There 
are two explanations for this state- 
ment. In certain localities extensive 
irrigation seems to decrease selenium 
absorption by plants. More impor- 
tant as an explanation of low fre- 
quency of selenium poisoning, how- 
ever, is the fact that people in these 
areas use foods other than home- 
grown to a considerable extent. 
Nevertheless, M. L. Smith found, in 
the seleniferous areas of South Da-- 
kota, “a high incidence of symptoms 


“Alkali disease is chronic selenium 
poisoning characterized by dullness, lack of 
vitality, emaciation, severe damage to heart 
and liver, anemia, erosion of bones, dis- 
turbance of calcium-phosphorus metabo- 
lism.” “Blind staggers is an acute poison- 
ing characterized by blindness, depraved 
appetite, various degrees of paralysis. 
Death usually results from failure of res- 
piration.” A. L. Moxon, Alkali Disease or 
Selenium Poisoning, South Dakota AESB 
311 (May 1937). 


°M. I. Smith and B. B. Westfall, “Fur- 
ther Field Studies on the Selenium Problem 
in Relation to Public Health,” Public 
Health Reports, LII (October 1, 1937), 
1375-1384. 


“Esther P. Daniel, “Trace Elements,” 
Food and Life, 1939 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, USDA (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939), 213. 


"K. T. Williams, “Selenium in Soils,” 
Soils and Men, 1988 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, pp. 830-834. 








pointing to gastric or intestinal dys- 
function; and a few instances of ap- 
parent hepatic dysfunction, both 
probably the result of continual sel- 
enium ingestion.’ 

Recent research by M. L. Smith 
emphasizes that the local population 
should refrain from consumption of 
highly contaminated cereals and 
vegetables in seleniferous areas. 
Conversely, there is little objection 
to the production of animal proteins, 
if livestock can be fed large amounts 
of uncontaminated feeds. It is, there- 
fore, possible to conclude that, in 
seleniferous areas, home gardens 
should not be encouraged and the 
purchase of feed from outside should 
become a standard practice. 

While selenium is the only toxic 
mineral that has been extensively 
studied, other toxic elements occur 
in the soil. Among these, fluorine, 
which affects the structure of bones 
and is especially responsible for the 
mottled enamel of teeth, deserves 
some consideration.» Mottled enamel 
has been reported for at least one 
community in twenty-five states in 
the Union." 

Fluorine - containing water has 
usually been considered the main 
cause of human fluorosis. However, 
research in the phosphatic zones of 


“Smith and Westfall, op. cit., p. 1384. 

8M. I. Smith, “The Influence of Diet in 
the Chronic Toxicity of Selenium,” Public 
Health Reports LIV (August 4, 1939), 
1441. 


“The possible dangerous effect of pro- 
duce from home gardens upon human health 
in the affected communities is mentioned by 
E. P. Daniels supra note 9. In this connec- 
tion see also S. F. Trelease, “Bad Earth,” 
a Monthly, LIV (January 1942), 
12-28. 
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Morocco has revealed that, quite 
often, foodstuffs, rather than water, 
cause fluorine poisoning. Velu and 
Charnot reached the conclusion that 
fluorine poisoning might occur when 
grains grown in fluoriniferous sec- 
tions are utilized in the household 
but not when these products are 
shipped elsewhere and mixed with 
other grains. The same authors deny 
the existence of any danger in the 
consumption of home-grown vege- 
tables.1* Experts of the Arizona Ex- 
periment Station believe that “the 
danger of toxic fluorine compounds 
being absorbed by plants used as 
foods or feeds is a vital question for 
people living in regions where 
mottled enamel is endemic and 
where many of the vegetables used 
are grown locally.” No other harm- 
ful element ,with the exception of 
molybdenum’ has been reported in 
food and feed crops. 


*Mottled enamel is characterized by a 
“dull, chalky, white appearance. ... In 
severe cases, the enamel is so defective that 
it is badly pitted and corroded and the teeth 
are structurally weak, the enamel tending 
to chip off. Mottled teeth though perhaps 
no more subject to decay than normal teeth, 
do not hold fillings well and deteriorate 
more rapidly. False teeth, among young 
adults in a community in which mottled 
enamel occurs are not uncommon.” H. V. 
Smith and M. C. Smith, Mottled Enamel in 
Arizona and Its Correlation with the Con- 
centration of Fluorides in Water Supplies, 
Ariz. Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul. 43 (1932). 


“This figure is obtained by combinin 
data reported in the above reference wit 
those presented by M. C. Smith in “Iodine 
and Fluorine,” Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1939, pp. 212-213. 


“H. Velu and Charnot, “Encore le Dar- 
mous — Etiologie — Pathologie.” Reprinted 
from Maroc Medical, N. 191 (May 1938). 


“Arizona Agr. Exp. Sta., Fiftieth An- 
nual Report (1939), pp. 78-79. 


*K. C. Beeson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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Further research is_ evidently 
needed to determine those foods 
grown in areas of harmful elements 
which can be consumed without 
jeopardizing human health. Such 
work will undoubtedly suggest im- 
portant modification of the “live-at- 
home” program in areas where sel- 
enium poisoning, mottled enamel, 
etc., are endemic. 

For all these areas and because of 
the implications of monoedaphic diet, 
“live-at-home” farming cannot be 
recommended in toto until the con- 
tents of soil and of locally-grown 
farm products in regard to toxic 
elements have been carefully in- 


| vestigated. 


The problem of harmful elements 
seems to be essentially a matter of 
distribution, which has to be planned 
so that no toxic concentration of the 
harmful mineral will occur in the 
diet of any individual. Mineral de- 
ficiencies in soils constitute an en- 
tirely different problem. First, there 
are several ways of increasing the 
individual intake of essential min- 
erals once a deficiency is established. 
Secondly, our knowledge of mineral 
deficiencies is somewhat more satis- 
factory than it is for harmful ele- 
ments or mineral excesses. 

Lack of iodine in the water and 
food supply is considered the main 
cause of simple goiter. The “goiter 
belt stretches along the Appalachian 
Mountains as far north as Vermont, 
westward through the basin of the 
Great Lakes to Washington, and 
southward over the Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific States.”2° The effects of 
iodine deficiency have been known 


for such a long time and the bene- 
ficial action of iodized salt so satis- 
factorily proved that the goiter 
areas cannot be considered—sensu 
stricto—“problem areas’ when ade- 
quate treatment is insured. “Live-at- 
home” farming, however, calls for 
larger iodine supplements than with 
a poliedaphic diet. Whence the ques- 
tions: (a) How large a supplement 
becomes necessary with a monoe- 
daphic diet in low-iodine areas? (b) 
Does a fairly large intake of iodized 
salt supply enough iodine to the 
“milieu interne’? That is to say, is 
the human organism able to utilize 
relatively massive doses of iodized 
salt just as well as if iodine were sup- 
plied from foodstuffs? (c) What is 
the maximum “safe” intake of 
iodized salt or other iodine supple- 
ments? Such questions as_ these 
would have to be investigated if 
“live-at-home” farming were to be 
adopted in the goiter belt. 

The very importance of manifesta- 
tions of iodine deficiency makes this 
condition easy to recognize. Symp- 
toms of other mineral deficiencies, 
though quite evident, are of little 
help in establishing the aetiology of 
the condition. Thus, for instance, nu- 
tritional anemias are not rare among 
the rural population but it is seldom 
possible to suggest definite causes. A 
nutritional anemia has been observed 
by Abbott and co-workers in certain 
localities of Florida — Alachua 
County—where the Leon, Ports- 
mouth, and Norfolk soil series (all 
low in iron) are predominant. Hern- 





‘ “M. C. Smith, “Iodine and Fluorine,” p. 
12. 
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ando and Hoffman series (all high in 
iron) predominate in districts that 
have a low percentage of anemia.”? 
Here the effect of locally-produced 
food upon iron intake is evident. In 
these areas, diets will have to be 
carefully planned to include iron 
supplements from outside sources. 

The list of reported cases of lo- 
calized deficiencies in human diets is 
indeed very short. On the other hand, 
deficiencies of phosphorus, calcium, 
cobalt, copper, affecting animal pro- 
duction, have been reported for sev- 
eral states.22 Even allowing for the 
greater variety of human diets, 
there seems to be a need for investi- 
gating intakes of those essential min- 
erals, where most of the foodstuffs 
are locally produced. 

Finally, one more aspect of mono- 
edaphic diets is worth emphasizing: 
all chemical analyses show significant 
variations in the mineral content of 
foods, as affected by the composition 
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of the soil. Table I is compiled from 


Beeson’s summary on the mineral 


composition of crops.”% 


Because of these variations, some | 
doubt may be cast upon the useful- | 
ness of nationally-adopted diets. A | 
little less than 40 grams of cabbage | 


from the high sample would meet the 
recommended dietary allowances for 
iron (12 mg. per diem); with the 


low sample 27 times as much cab- | 
bage would be needed. Thus Beeson 
concludes that the value of a min- | 


imum diet of protective foods may be 


significantly reduced through the use | 


of inferior foodstuffs. Systematic 


analyses of foods from individual | 
farms or from individual areas would | 
constitute a Herculean task but, | 
where the nature of soils suggests the | 


possibility of deficiencies, nutritional 
levels should be investigated. Where 
deficiencies have been clearly estab- 


lished, it seems to behoove action | 


agencies to reduce the home produc- 





TABLE I. 
— ~~ Be ar “er ee 
Manganese Spinach 76 84 694 8.9 
Iron Cabbage 67 11 305 27.73 
Copper Celery 30 560 280 
Iodine Carrots 35 2 2400 1200 








"Proceedings of the 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, XXXVIII, N. 3 (19387), 
pp. 257-258. 

"A list of mineral deficiencies in soils of 
the United States is to be found in A. M. 
Hartman, “Deficient and Excess Minerals 
in Forage in the United States,” Food and 
Life, 1939 Yearbook of Agriculture, pp. 
1027-1044. 


*=K. C. Beeson, op. cit., pp. 116, 132, 137. 


tion of foodstuffs and to provide for 
the integration of monoedaphic diets 
with foods that are excellent sources 
of the deficient element, such as mo- 
lasses for iron, fish for iodine, etc. 
To summarize: a monoedaphic diet 
enhances the bearing of the compo- 
sition of farm soils upon food prod- 
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thus create new nutritional problems, 
which need careful investigation. In 
promoting and adopting “live-at- 
home” programs, allowance should be 
made for excesses and deficiencies of 
minerals in the soil. Reports of sel- 
enium poisoning, nutritional anemia, 
mottled teeth, and goiter indicate the 
existence of “problem areas” where 
“live-at-home” farming should not be 
encouraged or, at least, adequately 
modified to the end of correcting the 
diet. Wherever deficiencies and ex- 
cesses of minerals have been re- 
ported in connection with plant and 
animal production, the effect of such 
conditions upon the nutritional levels 
of “live-at-home” farmers should be 
carefully investigated. Were these in- 
vestigations to yield positive results, 
“live-at-home” programs should be 
modified in order to insure the 
farmer a low-cost, fully adequate 
diet.?4 


III. “Live-At-Home” Programs and 
the War 


“Live-at-home” programs are never 
more popular than in war time. Dis- 
tribution is then adversely affected 
by overtaxing, curtailment, and 
eventual disruption of transporta- 
tion facilities; supply of essential 
commodities is reduced; waste has to 
be eliminated and utilization of idle 
resources becomes a necessity. The 


result is an unprecedented blossom- - 





*Proceedings of the National Nutritional 
Conference for Defense, May 1941. Office of 
the Director of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Federal Security Agency 
(Washington, D. S., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942), p. 198. 
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ing of household enterprises, home 
gardens, home poultry flocks, house- 
hold soap-making, etc. 

In the last few months, production 
planning committees, while calling on 
all producers to contribute to the war 
effort, have realized that expansion 
of commercial production is ex- 
tremely difficult for small farmers. 
Therefore, “live-at-home” farming is 
recommended because it reduces the 
drain from the consumption side of 
the national food budget on the part 
of those individuals who can con- 
tribute little or nothing to the pro- 
duction side. Another gain from the 
adoption of such plans is to relieve 
transportation facilities by increas- 
ing the self-sufficiency of isolated 
communities and groups of farmers. 

In a war economy, however, the 
objective of reducing civilian needs 
for transportation is but one of the 
many goals. For instance, in the field 
of agricultural production, it is also 
essential that available raw mate- 
rials and productive services be ef- 
ficiently employed to produce food 
and certain essential chemicals. Like- 
wise, in the field of consumption, ade- 
quacy of diets for all individuals en- 
gaged in the war effort is of utmost 
importance. How is the “live-at- 
home” program related to these ob- 
jectives? Is it compatible with the 
goal of efficient allocation of re- 
sources for the production of raw 
materials and with the goal of ade- 
quate nutrition? In other words, 
should “live-at-home” farming be 
modified or furthered in view of the 
war effort? In the following, an at- 
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tempt will be made to answer these 
questions. 

The improvement of soils has been 
one of the most important phases of 
the live-at-home program, because it 
constitutes an essential prerequisite 
for successful, diversified produc- 
tion.2> This action calls for extensive 
use of commercial fertilizers which 
are scarce in war time either because 
of shortage of transportation facili- 
ties or because of curtailment of pro- 
duction. Thus, for instance, a short- 
age of phosphates may occur as 
the result of increased demand for 
sulphuric acid, while the supply of 
our main source of nitrogen, Chilean 
nitrate, has been greatly curtailed. 
In a live-at-home program, part of 
our reduced supply of fertilizer 
would be used to modify existing soil 
conditions, adapting them to the re- 
quirements of diversified production. 
Furthermore, fertilizer would be 
used in small-scale, low-efficiency en- 
terprises. On the other hand, if the 
battle of production has to be won, 
fertilizer should be allocated to those 
producers who can more easily 
achieve production expansion rather 
than to those who, because of trans- 
portation and storage difficulties, can 
make less significant contributions to 
the war effort. The size of returns 
yielded seem to be the most efficient 
basis for allocation of resources and 
one sees no reason for making excep- 
tions in favor of subsistence farmers. 





“According to the National Nutrition 


Conference, live-at-home farming calls for 
“improvement of soils in certain areas 
where diversified production is now unsuc- 
cessful.” Cf. Nat. 
op. cit., p. 99. 


Nutrition Conference, 


Shortage of Chilean nitrate also 
acquires a special significance in con- 
nection with iodine deficiencies in 
the soil. Mild deficiencies of this ele- 
ment were, in peace time, offset by 
the supply of sodium iodide in 
Chilean nitrate. In this manner, suf- 
ficient amounts of iodine were made 
available to plants and thereby to 
humans. Reduced application of 
Chilean nitrate will enhance the im- 
portance of iodine deficiencies in the 
soil and especially in monoedaphic 
diets. Maintenance of peacetime sup- 
plies of Chilean nitrate to low-iodine 
areas seems out of question because 
this would result in excessive reduc- 
tion of nitrate supplies for other 
areas. Therefore, in nutritional plan- 
ning for low-iodine areas, allowance 
should be made for changes in the 
composition of locally produced food- 
stuffs and provision should be made 
to modify “live-at-home”’ programs 
with an adequate integration of 
monoedaphic diets. 

Another phase of “live-at-home” 
programs affecting allocation of re- 
sources is the conversion of feeds in- 
to animal products. Again, farmers 
are encouraged to produce more feed 
and to substitute it for commercial 
feeds. At the same time, a blanket 
expansion of animal production is en- 
couraged. As a result the number of 


small units of animal production is ; 


increased. Family cows, family-size 
flocks of hens, and small herds of 
swine take an increasing share of the 
national supply of feeds. In this man- 
ner, feeds may be converted into 
foods by inferior animals. This in- 
feriority is explained by the fact that 
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small farmers can seldom afford to 
buy high-quality animals and pro- 
vide them with the most favorable 
environmental conditions. Feed con- 
version is therefore less efficient than 
by commercial herds. Consequently, 
relatively more feed is needed for the 
maintenance ration and the output 
input ratio is lowered. 

Home-processing of foodstuffs is 
one of the most publicized phases of 
the live-at-home program. Surplus 
vegetables and fruits produced dur- 
ing the good season are canned at 
home and stored in the farm pantry 
for use out of season. In peacetime 
this procedure undoubtedly makes 
for more varied and more balanced 
diets throughout the winter. In a 
wartime economy the crop of fruits 
and vegetables must receive special 
consideration because of reduced im- 
ports and of the unfavorable effects 
of shortages of labor and other pro- 
ductive services upon production. 

Of all essential food constituents, 
affected by processing methods, vita- 
min C presents perhaps the most 
complex problem. On one hand, “rea- 
sonably generous levels of this vita- 
min are desirable from the stand- 
point of protection against injury in 
case of wound infection. Specific pro- 
visions for adequate supplies of vita- 
min C as a part of the National De- 
fense Program should be recognized 
also because (1) this vitamin is an 


important factor in the process of . 


wound healing; (2) a regular intake 
of the vitamin is necessary to main- 
tain health and efficiency.” On the 
other hand, “the vitamin is extremely 
sensitive to destruction in stored 


food supplies and requires special 
consideration when there is a re- 
stricted intake of fresh fruits and 
vegetables.”?° It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that canning be made as efficient 
as possible from the standpoint of 
conservation of vitamin C. The pos- 
sibility of conserving vitamin C in 
home-canning as compared with com- 
mercial canning is still a debatable 
subject.?7 It is known, however, that 
vitamin losses in canning could be 
prevented or reduced through com- 
plete exclusion of air during the can- 
ning process. If it were necessary to 
provide for adequate conservation of 
vitamin C, then commercial canning 
would be preferred to home canning 
where such provisions are more dif- 
ficult to legislate for. Another partial 
solution of the problem of efficient 
conservation of vitamin C is, by gen- 
eral consent, to be found in frozen 
foods. One wonders if it would not be 
wiser to promote such community 
programs for food processing, as 
freezing and cooperative storage of 
vegetables, rather than home pro- 
grams, such as canning.”® 
Community rather than household 
programs also seem necessary if 
waste is to be prevented in connec- 
tion with the processing of animal 


oe Nutrition Conference, op. cit., p. 
*Ibid., p. 175. 

*Indeed, one must agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Economic 
Policy of the National Nutrition Confer- 
ence, which suggested “Provisions of more 
adequate community facilities for pro- 
cessing and conserving foods, such as com- 
munity-owned and cooperatively-owned cold 
storage and freezer lockers, ng cen- 
ters, drying ovens, curing houses, etc.” 
Ibid., p. 99. 
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products. Slaughtering of animals on 
the farm might result in the unneces- 
sary waste of bones, hides, blood— 
products that might be used in a war 
economy if collected in marketable 
amounts at a community center. 

Typically wasteful is one farm 
household enterprise often encour- 
aged in wartime, that is, the making 
of soap at home by utilizing waste 
fats. This practice results in a total 
loss of glycerine an essential war ma- 
terial. Were the two billion pounds of 
fats annually wasted in our kitchens 
to be utilized by commercial plants, 
they could yield 200 million pounds 
of glycerine.?® The household, on the 
other hand, is in no danger of suffer- 
ing from soap shortages, for soap be- 
ing a wartime by-product of glycer- 
ine, its production is increased.®° For 
this reason, it is lamentable that, 
while’ collection of waste fats is be- 
ing organized, little direct action has 
been taken to discourage the making 
of soap in the household as part of 
the program for “live-at-home” 
farmers.*! 

It is believed that the points raised 
above warrant the assertion that 
widespread adoption of “live-at- 


“Data on waste fats from K. Fisher, 
“You’re in the Army Too,” Goodhouse- 
keeping (June, 1942), pp. 110-111. Esti- 
mates of glycerine production have been 
made from the saponification number of 
lard and animal fats. 


“Soap production in U.S.A. increased 62 
per cent between 1912 and 1917 and 37 per 
cent between 1938 and 1941. See “Utiliza- 
tion of Fats and Oils, by Classes of Pro- 
ducts, 1912-1941,” The Fats and Oils Sit- 
uation, USDA, BAE (April, 1942), pp. 
13-25. 

"See, for instance, “War Revives Home 
Soap-Making,” Carolina Co-operator, XX 
No. 8 (1942), 11. 
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home” farming might lead to difficul- 
ties associated with problems of nu- 
trition and efficiency. At least in some 
cases, “live-at-home” programs are 
conducive to wasteful practices and 
inefficient utilization of resources. In 
war-production planning, before pro- 
moting the self-sufficiency of the 
household, it would be worth-while to 
consider alternative solutions of the 
community and cooperative type. 


Conclusions 


I. From a nutritional standpoint a 


monoedaphic or oligoedaphic diet > 


might have harmful implications. 


For this reason, allowance should be f 


made for excess and deficient ele- 
ments in the adoption of “live-at- 
home” farming. Where the nature of 


soils or abnormal conditions in plant f 


and animal production suggest ex- 
cesses or deficiences of minerals, nu- 
tritional levels of the farm popula- 
tion should be carefully investigated. 
Where needed, “live-at-home” pro- 
grams should be modified with regard 
to local conditions, reducing or sup- 
pressing consumption of contami- 
nated foods in excess areas and inte- 
grating the diet with good sources of 
essential elements in deficiency areas. 

II. Wartime conditions should not 
be assumed to justify widespread 
adoption of “live-at-home” farming, 
because this may lead to less efficient 
utilization of resources as well as 
losses in processing of foodstuffs and 
in the use of by-products. Specializa- 
tion and community or cooperative 
activities might, on the other hand, 
facilitate the attainment of war pro- 
duction goals. 
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III. Both in regard to nutritional 
levels of farmers and to the war 
effort, it is believed that “blanket” 
programs should be abandoned. 
“Live-at-home” farming should not 
be recommended qua “live-at-home” 
but instead as a means of improving 
nutritional levels and utilizing idle 
resources. Under special conditions a 
different organization of the farm 
enterprise may yield better results 
and, for this very reason, should be 
adopted. 





DISCUSSION 


By MIRIAM BIRDSEYE, Extension Nutrition- 
ist, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Mr. Sullam’s paper applies mainly to the 
very intensive “live-at-home” programs 
advocated by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. In the case of most of these fam- 
ilies, there is little choice between a pro- 
gram of home-grown and feed, and financial 
disaster for the family. Since the Exten- 
sion Service originated the “live-at-home” 
program many years ago, some recognition 
should be given to that fact. 

I think Mr. Sullam’s conclusion that an 
understanding of the mineral composition 
of the soil should be considered basic to any 
farm management program, to any reset- 
tlement or tenant purchase program, and, 
in fact, to any extension program, is sound. 
Until quite recently, of course, few studies 
have been made connecting deficient soils 
with the composition of human foods grown 
on them, and the nutritional status of farm 
families in the area. ; 

It would seem to me a more practical 
solution, especially under wartime con- 
ditions, to encourage the migration of low- 
income families from markedly deficient 
soils or soils containing toxic elements, to 
become farm laborers in regions better 
adapted to food production, or to work in 
industrial or defense plants, than to encour- 
age them to stay on the land and purchase 


food raised in other parts of the country. 
Something of this sort was suggested by 
Raymond C. Smith, Chief Program Analyst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in a 
paper called “The Farm Labor Situation” 
at the 20th Outlook Conference, on October 
21, 1942. Mr. Smith’s paper, however, re- 
ferred to “low-income farmers” and did not 
mention soil deficiencies specifically. 

Experiments and mass demonstrations 
with school children in the Great Lakes 
States have shown that the routine use of 
iodized table salt is an efficient dietary 
supplement in areas where water and food 
products are very low in iodine. 

Mr. Sullam’s suggestion that it is inef- 
ficient to can vitamin C-rich foods at home 
because of the great loss of this vitamin in 
storage, is not very practical. In home can- 
ning directions emphasis is continually laid 
on the need for allowing only small head 
space in containers of tomatoes and vita- 
min C-rich fruits. Enough canned tomatoes 
are included in food preservation budgets 
so that even though home canned tomatoes 
lose some of their vitamin C content in 
storage, the supply will still provide gen- 
erous amounts of vitamin C. In the South 
particularly, green leafy vegetables, espe- 
cially when eaten raw in salads, properly 
cooked Irish, and to some extent, sweet 
potatoes, and citrus fruits when available 
provide generous amounts of vitamin C 
during non-growing months. Rutabaga tur- 
nips are also good sources of this vitamin. 

Perhaps Mr. Sullam does not know that 
lack of critical materials makes it prac- 
tically impossible to increase the number of 
community freezer locker plants for the 
duration. Low income families have often 
found it difficult to pay locker rent. 

As to soap making, the national “save- 
the-fat” program is drawn to encourage the 
use of all edible fats on the farm as human 
food, and also where this is practical, the 
making of soap when the fat becomes 
inedible. 

The best point in Mr. Sullam’s various 
wartime suggestions, I believe, is the need 
for community planning, especially in con- 
nection with the slaughtering of farm ani- 
mals, in order to collect and dispose of 
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hides, bones, and certain wastes, in the in- 

terest of the war effort. 

I should say that the following conclu- 
sions in connection with “live-at-home” pro- 
grams might be justified: 

1. In areas where soils carry an excess of 
harmful elements or are marked by a 
deficiency of essential elements, diets en- 
tirely drawn from the soil may have 
harmful nutritional effects, and “live-at- 
home” programs for farm families should 
be undertaken with full recognition of 
this fact, and should be modified with 
regard to local conditions. 


2. Under wartime conditions certain 
phases of “live-at-home” programs may 
well be examined in the interest of ef- 
ficient utilization of man power, food 
resources, and by-products. In this con- 
nection, the possibilities of community 
or cooperative activities to facilitate at- 
taining war production goals may well 
be considered. 





DISCUSSION 


By MARGARET B. DrREISBACH, Home Econ- 
omist, Farm Security Administration, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Our experience in the Farm Security 
Administration shows us that poor people 
have poor diets for several reasons. They 
lack money to purchase food. They lack 
equipment and supplies needed to produce 
their own subsistence. They are ignorant of 
skills and practices necessary for produc- 
ing and conserving food. Their farms are 
isolated and located away from stores and 
markets that might suply vegetables, fruits, 
milk, meat, and eggs if they had the money 
to buy and knew what nutritional foods to 
select. Small country stores do not handle a 
variety of foods, particularly fresh foods 
from the “protective” foods group. Trans- 
portation problems and expense prevent 
frequent trips to town. 

If “monoedaphic” diets in certain areas 
result in mineral deficiencies, our home 


supervisors who are trained in nutrition 
can make recommendations of accepted 


ways to meet such deficiencies. If toxic sub- 
stances are present in soils, a long time 
program of resettlement for low income 
farmers would seem to be indicated. More 
research is needed first to establish the fact 
that foods grown in these areas are harm- 
ful. The “live-at-home” plan has worked 
successfully toward the well being of low 
income families and should not be con- 
demned until there is more foundation of 
fact than at present. When the choice lies 
between starvation diets that result in mal- 
nutrition as against production on “mono- 
edaphic” soil of a year-round food supply 
including kinds and varieties to meet bodily 
needs there is no question in deciding on 
the latter. 


There is evidence that the “live-at-home” 
program of Farm Security has been justi- 
fied. The health of FSA families has im- 
proved in general. This fact has been con- 
firmed many times by physicians, dentists, 
and public health nurses. Regular school 
attendance resulting in improved scholar- 
ship indicates improved health among chil- 
dren of FSA borrower families. Dentists 
and public health nurses in examinations 
of school children have pointed out that the 
mouths of children from FSA families are 
often in much better health condition than 
those of other children in the same school. 


In our southern region an analysis of 
rejections of selective service registrants 
within local communities showed fewer re- 
jections of FSA family members compared 
with others. While it cannot be determined 
the extent that better diets were responsi- 
ble for this difference, yet we know that 
improvement in quantity and variety of 
food was the greatest single difference be- 
tween FSA registrants and the others. 

Dr. C. E. Lively of the University of 
Missouri has written a report on “The 
Physical Status and Health of Farm Se- 
curity Clients in Southeast Missouri” based 
on physical examinations of a large group 
of borrowers made at time of acceptance 
and again later. The study indicates the 
effectiveness of the “live-at-home” program 
in over-coming nutritional aenemia and in- 
creasing general health. 
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The value of food canned by FSA fam- 
ilies is comparable to that of commercially 
canned foods since approved methods are 
taught for handling and preparing food for 
canning, and the pressure cooker is used for 
processing. Two families out of three ac- 
cording to recent FSA Progress Reports 
use pressure cookers. 

Canning budgets are planned with each 
borrower family. A _ sufficient supply of 
Vitamin C is provided. That there is some 
destruction by oxidation during the can- 
ning process is taken into account. Since 
the acid content of tomatoes tends to pro- 
tect Vitamin C from destruction during 
canning we depend upon canned tomatoes 
as a good source during the winter months. 

Home canning prevents waste of un- 


marketable surpluses. It should not be over- 
looked that if farmers can be self-sufficient, 
foods that reach the market either fresh or 
processed will be available for city fam- 
ilies, our armed forces and our Allies. The 
shortage of tin for cans is another reason 
for encouraging home canning in glass jars. 

Freezing and cooperative storage of vege- 
tables is impractical for isolated rural fam- 
ilies even if the materials situation would 
permit expansion in that type of process- 
ing. Trips to freezer lockers cannot be 
made frequently enough and require the 
use of gas and rubber. Low income fam- 
ilies are not equipped with refrigeration 
to care for frozen foods from the time they 
are removed from freezer storage until they 
are used. 





The Community and the Family In Prince Edward 
Island* 


By Enid Charles and Sylvia Anthony; 


ABSTRACT 


A previous statistical study has shown that in Prince Edward Island the size 
of the family has remained unusually stable for two generations. Field study 
of rural life on the Island revealed features which have helped to maintain 
relatively high fertility. 

The rural neighborhood corresponds to the school district. While its primary 
function is educational, it defines a group of people who recognize mutual obli- 
gations. Within the neighborhood, a unified school system and the absence of 
marked inequalities of wealth have encouraged tolerant and egalitarian atti- 
tudes. The organizational basis of the neighborhood gives social prestige and 
leadership to successful parents of large families, and it appears to function 
most successfully where there are many children in the group. Geographical 
and psychological isolation from the mainland has helped till recently to pre- 
serve Island ways of life from disintegrating contacts. 

The pattern of life described already shows signs of disintegration and is 
unlikely to endure. ; 


RESUMEN 


Un estudio estadjstico previo demuestra que en la Isla Prjncipe Eduardo el 
tamajio de la familia se ha mantenido extraordindriamente estable durante dos 
generaciones. Estudios realizados con relacién a la vida rural de la Isla revela- 
ron caracterjsticas que ayudaron a mantener una fecundidad relativamente 
alta. 

El vecindario rural corresponde con el distrito escolar. Aunque su funcién 
principal es la de educar, comprende también a un grupo de gentes que 
reconocen entre si obligaciones mutuas. Dentro de cada vecindario existe un 
solo sistema escolar unificado.y la ausencia de marcadas diferencias de 
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fortuna entre los habitantes ha fomentado un trato tolerante e igualitario é 
entre ellos. Las bases de organizacién del vecindario conceden cierto prestigio a 
social y cierta autoridad a padres de familia que han tenido éxito en levantar a 
sus familias. Este sistema parece dar mejores resultados cuando hay gran 
cantidad de nifios en el grupo. - 
El aislamiento geografico y psicolégico de la isla con relacién al continente 0 
ha ayudado hasta hace poco a mantener en la isla su propio sistema de vida 
alejada de contactos disolventes. Vv 
1 sistema de vida descrito anteriormente ya demuestra sejiales de desin- y 
tegracién y por lo tanto dificilmente podra durar mucho mas. t 
Introduction a previous paper.’ After a period of |) ¢ 
During recent years population re- initial decline, the gross reproduction |) > 
search has studied extensively social rate fluctuated round a level of about |) 4! 
and economic factors responsible for 1.8 between 1880 and 1932. Since P 
declining fertility. Less attention has 1932 there has been a decline, pos- [| ™ 
been devoted to situations where a ‘Sibly a temporary fluctuation sim- |) P 
suitable environment has retarded or ilar to those which have occurred in ; a 
arrested decline. In view of the al- the past, but more probably the be- | Ss 
most universal rule that fertility is sinning of a new phase. The descrip- | P 
higher in rural areas than in ad- tion of a community where the size of tt 
joining urban centers, farming com- the family has remained unchanged, { di 
munities present the most promising t a time when it was declining rap- | S 
field for the discovery of such situa- idly in most parts of the Western 
tions. Many are known to have rel- World, may assist in planning a bi- g1 
atively high fertility, but usually in logically stable society. = 
association with a low standard of In order to supplement data on |) 
life. Few have escaped some decline social and economic conditions ob- | P% 
in fertility. The rural population of tainable from published sources, the |) ‘! 
Prince Edward Island is of unusual authors spent two months on the Is- | ¢ 
interest because in it the average size land. We studied selected rural com- | 
of family has been stable at a high munities ana visited the families in | 
level for two generations and be- them. Members of the government, [ 
cause during this period farmers ministers, doctors, nurses and teach- [ to 
have on the whole enjoyed a mod- ers, were also interviewed. := 
erate degree of prosperity. The two districts chiefly studied fa 
The trend of fertility on the Island were Belle River and North Gran- | ™ 
has been described at some length in ville, both exclusively Protestant. | V! 
The former is mainly Scottish, and | “ 
2 ’ , ; 7 ‘ 
et SS yp my ae —- the latter of English descent. Belle | %® 
qremme on _ — oe mag | River forms part of township 62 in | Is] 
sponsored by ‘the Canadian Couneil for Queen’s County. In 1931 the ratio of || ™ 
ocial Research. It was completed before children 0-4 to women 15-44 was 651 | * 
the senior author’s employment in the Do- . , oa, EF tol 
minion Bureau of Statistics and is not an for this township as compared with | 
official publication of that body. t sh 
+ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, ‘Canadian Journal Economic and Polit- Ch 


Canada. 


ical Science. Vol. 8, No. 2. May, 1942. 
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544 for the rural parts of the Island 
as a whole. This was the highest rate 
among the mainly Protestant town- 
ships. North Granville formed part 
of township 21 in the same county 
which had a ratio of children to 
women of 489. Belle River is at about 
the average level of prosperity for 
the Island, North Granville rather 
below it. Some time was spent in 
three other districts. North Tryon, 
Protestant and mainly British, rep- 
resents the most prosperous rural 
part of the Island. Stanley Bridge, 
adjoining North Granville, mixed 
Scottish and English, Catholic and 
Protestant, is also prosperous. For- 
tune Cove is poorer than the other 
districts mentioned and has a higher 
proportion of French Catholics. The 
districts observed thus represent the 
greater part of the range of economic 
conditions found on the Island. The 
principal type omitted was the very 
poor, all French Catholic, fishing 
village. 


Geography and Population of Two 
Rural Communities 


The term “community” has come 
to be used by sociologists to mean a 
nexus of relationships covering a 
fairly wide extent of territory and 
including at least one fairly large 
village centre, together with smaller 
centers and open country. In this 
sense the whole of Prince Edward 
Island is one community. Govern- 
ment and higher education are cen- 
tralized in the capital, Charlotte- 
town. The two principal centres for 
shopping and medical services are 
Charlottetown and Summerside. 
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These, with the smaller incorporated 
towns, provide some services for dif- 
ferent parts of the Island, but the 
capital remains unique in many re- 
spects. Among the smaller regional 
units, the township has no signific- 
ance except for census purposes. The 
school district is a more clearly de- 
fined unit. Grade schools are located 
at fairly regular intervals of 3 miles 
and the boundaries between them are 
precisely known. The Islander uses 
the word “community” frequently 
and with a very definite meaning. 
Geographically it corresponds most 
closely to the school district, and is a 
“neighborhood” in the sociological 
sense. The island use of the word de- 
notes a group of people who live 
within easy reach of each other, who 
share a number of social activities 
and who recognize collective respon- 
sibility for mutual aid. In this article, 
therefore, the term “Neighborhood” 
is used in the same sense that “Com- 
munity” is used on the Island. 

The characteristic type of settle- 
ment is the scattered homestead 
rather than the agricultural village. 
Outside the towns, farm homes are 
distributed fairly evenly along the 
main roads, and more sparsely along 
back roads. At crossroads, at about 
three to six-mile intervals, the dis- 
tribution of buildings thickens, and 
there may cluster a school, church, 
store, and from two to twelve homes, 
but any of the institutional buildings 
may occur in isolation. At longer in- 
tervals regular villages are found, 
with some hundreds of inhabitants 
and a variety of stores. For islanders 
living nearby, villages provide ser- 
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vices intermediate in character be- 
tween the crossroads group and 
either Charlottetown or Summerside, 
but for the majority of the inhab- 
itants, the most frequent contacts for 
all purposes are either with the ser- 
vices provided at a neighboring 
crossroad or with the capital. 

Figure 1, a sketch map of the 
school district of Belle River, illus- 
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a rather isolated district; it is about 
35 miles from Charlottetown and 


20 from Montagu, the nearest sec- | 
ondary town. Communication with | 


Charlottetown is mainly by automo- 
bile, though there is also a daily bus 
service and a train service mainly 
used for freight. The nearest cinema 
(weekly) and the nearest resident 


doctor are about 16 miles away. The [| 
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trates the social geography of the 
rural neighborhood.? Belle River is 





*Cf. Anthony and Charles. “Po ulation 
Trends in Relation to the Social Back- 
ei on Prince Edward Island. Geog. 

v., Oct., 1942. 


district is on the main route between 
Charlottetown and one of the main- 
land ferries 5 miles distant. The dis- 
trict boasts no less than three 
churches: the United Church served 
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by a resident minister who also has 
charge of the adjoining church; the 
Presbyterian Church served by stu- 
dents in the summer; and a very 
small edifice belonging to the Church 
of Scotland where occasional ser- 
vices are held. The school is a two- 
teacher school, taking pupils up to 
grade 10. 

North Granville is about the same 
distance from Charlottetown as 


| Belle River, and about 30 miles dis- 
» tant from Summerside. The main 
» road between these two chief towns 


of the Island passes about 5 miles 
from the center of the district, and 
carries a bus service. There is no rail- 
way through North Granville, the 
nearest stations being seven miles 
away. One of the villages on the rail- 
road has the nearest cinema service, 


' and the minister of the only church 
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kitchen. North Granville’s nearest 
doctor, post office, gasoline supply, 
blacksmith’s shop and creamery are 
at Stanley Bridge. The school is one- 
roomed, and small even for a one- 
room school. As is customary, it 
takes all the children of the district, 
who, officially, attend up to the age 
of 15. 

The number of people in Belle 
River and in North Granville, with 
their sex and age distribution, are 
given in table I. Belle River district 
includes a small cooperative group 
who are in some respects part of the 
community and in other. ways sep- 
arate from it. They are not included 
in the following tables. 


Economic Structure 


The means of gaining a livelihood 
in our neighborhoods are shown in 




















(United) in North Granville lives table II, which gives the occupations 
TABLE I. PoPpuLATION oF Two NEIGHBORHOODS BY AGE AND SEX, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, 1941 

Belle River North Granville 
Age group Males Females Total Males Females | Total 
0- 4 9 7 16 7 5 12 
5- 9 7 7 14 4 1 5 
10-14 11 11 22 4 7 11 
15-19 4 14 18 1 2 3 
20-29 7 10 17 6 7 13 
30-39 9 8 17 6 5 11 
40-49 9 8 17 7 6 13 
50-59 4 5 9 4 3 6 
60-69 5 7 12 3 5 8 
70 and over 3 2 5 5 4 9 
TOTAL ' 68 719 147 47 44 91 





there. There is a saw-mill in the cen- 
ter of the district, and a grist mill 


higher up the river. There used to be 
a store which has now shrunk to a 
small stock of goods in a cottage 


of heads of households, both male 
and female. When women are heads 
of households they appear in the 
table as farmers, though they do lit- 
tle, if any, farm work themselves. 
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The table, therefore, gives the main 
source of income of each family 
rather than the occupations of par- 
ticular individuals. 











TABLE II. OccuPpaATIONS OF HOUSEHOLD 
HEADS, TWoO NEIGHBOURHOODS OF 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1941. 

Belle North 
Occupation River Granville 
Farming, main source of 
livelihood 21 14 

Farm Labourers - 4 

Owners, stores, etc. 3 3 

Skilled workers 2 ¥ 

Semi-skilled and unskilled 

workers 6 1 

Army 2 2 

TOTAL 34 24 





Farming is the main source of in- 
come in Belle River for 62 per cent 
of the household heads. This is a 
lower proportion than that found in 
the rural parts of the Island in gen- 
eral. The district is more thickly 
wooded than most, and the Compton 
Community operates a saw-mill giv- 
ing employment to several men—at 
one time as many as twenty. A 
labourer’s standard wage is $1.65 per 
day, rising to $2.00 for especially 
skilled or responsible men. During 
the brief spring season a lobster-can- 
ning plant operates, employing both 
male and female casual labour; it 
serves many miles of coast line. 
There is also a meat-canning busi- 
ness, a very small, one-man affair. 
Two families are “on relief,” both 
of those are widows on small farms 
with no son old enough to operate the 
farm successfully. Non-farm fam- 
ilies usually have plots of land rang- 
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ing from one-half to twenty-five 
acres, and often keep a cow. The 
farms proper range in size from 40 
to 200 acres, the mean size being 93 
acres. Compared with the distribu- 
tion of farm size on the Island as a 
whole, Belle River farms conform 
more closely to their mean, having 
proportionately few of over 100 or 
under 50 acres. The large farms have 
extensive areas of woodland, which 
provide valuable subsidiary income. 
The extent of cultivated land is 
usually between 60 and 100 acres. 
Farming is mixed, the principal 
products being cream (for butter), 
potatoes, hay and oats. Silos and 
heavy machinery are found only on 
the farms of the Compton Com- 
munity. As is customary on the Is- 
land, all the farms are owned by 
their operators. 

In North Granville, farming is the 
main source of income for 70 per cent 
of the household heads. As the dis- 
trict is a few miles from the coast, 
there are no resident fishermen. 
Farms range in size from 50 to about 
200 acres, the modal size being 100 
and the mean 125 acres. There are 
14 farms, every one of which was at 
the time of this study in the hands of 
men whose families had held local 
farms in the previous generation. 
Nine had passed from father to son. 


Migration 
The stable state of the population, 
considered in conjunction with high 
fertility, shows clearly that our dis- 
tricts must have contributed to the 


general exodus from the Island. 
Table III gives the occupation and 
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OCCUPATION AND RESIDENCE OF CHILDREN OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE, Two 
RURAL NEIGHBORHOODS, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1941 









































Belle River | North Granville 
~ Blse- Else- 
In where Away In | where Away 
district on from Total district on from Total 
Island Island | Island Island 
Males 
Farming— 
Home farm 8 : , 8 5 1 6 
Other 2 1 1 4 2 1 3 
Labourer ; i ; ; 3 3 
College 1 1 , ; 
Armed Forces : 3 3 2 2 
Skilled Labour 2 1 3 2 2 
Labourer 1 ‘ P 1 : : 
Teacher . 1 : 1 : 
Unknown ; : 3 3 ; 6 
Total 13 2 9 24 10 5 7 22 
Females 
Married— 
At home 3 1 13 17 2 11 1 14 
Domestic Service " ‘ 1 ; , 1 
Single— 
School 2 5 7 1 1 
College ’ : ; , 
At Home 4 ; 4 1 1 
Business 2 : 2 , 1 1 
Domestic Service 4 4 
Teacher 2 ; 2 ; 
Unknown ; ’ ; ; , , 1 
Total 13 10 13 36 5 12 2 19 





location (where known) of all chil- 
dren over 15 years of age of mothers 
now living in these two districts (ex- 
cluding children of widowers and 
children who have died.) In all, 31 
out of 101 children have left the Is- 
land—a proportion which corres- 
ponds closely with expectation. The 
proportion going from Belle River is 
higher than that from North Gran- 
ville, the former being slightly over 
one-third and the latter slightly un- 
der one-quarter of the local children. 


Size of Family 


Table IV shows the mean size of 





all completed families in two rural 
neighborhoods studied. Since the 
numbers are based on so few cases, 
the differences between them have no 
statistical significance, but the fig- 
ures may be compared with those for 
the Island as a whole and for the re- 
spective townships in 1931. As a 
previous paper has shown, fertility 
in the Island has been comparatively 
stable over a long period, and such 
comparisons are, therefore, legi- 
timate even though the period cov- 
ered by the record is not precisely 
defined. The gross reproduction rate 
of the Island has fluctuated round 
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TABLE IV. MEAN Size COMPLETED FAMILIES, BY LEVEL OF LIVING. Two RURAL 
NEIGHBORHOODS, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1941 





MARRIED WOMEN 


ALL WOMEN 





Level of Living 


Level of Living 

















Occupation 
malian Higher Lower Total Higher | Lower Total 
Farm* 
Belle River 3.4 7.9 3.9 2.5 7.0 3.0 
North Granville 1.4 4.5 2.5 3 2.5 2.3 
All 2.6 5.3 3.3 2.0 5.3 2.7 
Nonfarm* 
Belle River 4.7 8.0 5.5 4.7 8.0 5.6 
North Granville oe 5.4 3.9 e 5.4 3.9 
All 3.2 5.8 4.5 3.2 5.8 4.5 
Total— 
Belle River 3.7 713 4.3 2.9 7.3 3.5 
North Granville 1.1 5.0 3.1 1.0 5.0 2.9 
All 2.7 5.6 3.7 2.3 5.6 3.2 





* Residential Categories. 


1.8 during the period when these 
families were produced. From the 
township data for 1931, it was antic- 
ipated that the rate would be higher 
than the average in Belle River and 
lower in North Granville, and these 
anticipations were realized. The 
Belle River figures are equivalent to 
a gross reproduction rate of 1.9 for 
all women (including unmarried) 
who have completed the reproduc- 
tion period. The similar rate in 
North Granville was 1.3. The fam- 
ilies in each township have been 
doubly classified, as (a) farm or non- 
farm and (b) higher or lower plane 
of living. The criterion of plane of 
living is a composite criterion based 
on observation of the state of health, 
degree of education and domestic 
amenities of the families observed. 
Although all three can be more or 
less precisely measured, the grading 
shown in the table was the result of 
personal judgment on the part of the 


observers. As with other plane-of- 
living indices, which purport to 
measure the extent to which wants 
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are satisfied, it is a function both of [ 
available resources and of size of f 


family. The majority of Belle River 
families fell into the upper category, 
of North Granville families into the 
lower one. Since the plane of living 
was assessed by visible results and 
not by resources, it was in general 
inevitable that the larger families 
should tend to fall into the lower 
category. Perhaps more significant is 
the fact that about a third of all fam- 
ilies of four or more children ap- 
peared to enjoy a standard of life 
adequate for health, providing some 
amenities, and allowing for at least 
the possibility of higher education. 
The other classification (farm or 
nonfarm) is an objective one, and 
the figures suggest that in the two 
neighborhoods’ studied, nonfarm 
families tended to be larger. This 
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would still be so even if only parous 
women were compared. The differ- 
ences is size of family between the 


) two localities are, however, as strik- 
' ing as those between farm and non- 


farm families. The range of family 


) size was from 0 to 11. Childless fam- 
) ilies were the most frequent, fol- 
| lowed by families of four children. 


Social Relations 


We noted earlier that the rural 
neighborhood corresponds approxi- 
mately to the school district. As a 
social unit it has developed around 
its functions in the service of the 
Provincial education department, 
though this is now but one of many 
functions, and perhaps the one it per- 
forms least well. Nevertheless it is 
notable that educational service was 
' the nucleus from which the effective 
' social unit developed, and thus it is 
' linked specifically with fertility. The 


ae an Saeed ene 


_ need which it was organized to sat- 
isfy is common to all the people, but 
in so far as it interests some of the 
| people more specifically, the distinc- 
tion is between the child-bearing and 
| the childless. The neighborhood, how- 
| ever, serves a variety of purposes; in 
particular it provides a means of so- 
cial security in the form of mutual 
help in times of distress. Whether it 
_ functions well or ill appears to be 
associated with the amount of social 
stratification present, the fertility of 
| the whole group, and the relative fer- 
tility of different strata—if stratifi- 
cation is present in a marked degree. 
Of our two communities, Belle River 
_is a comparatively successful neigh- 
borhood, while North Granville is 
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felt to be distinctly less so. Some 
account of the neighborhood life in 
these districts may illustrate the re- 
lationship between the social pattern 
and the family situation. 

Marked by no important distinc- 
tions of race or religion, it is not sur- 
prising that the citizens of Belle 
River should form on the whole a 
socially homogeneous group. The two 
churches are centers for social func- 
tions. There is no friction between 
them, and for practical purposes they 
may be regarded as one institution 
functioning at different times and 
places. The Women’s Institute is a 
much valued means of getting to- 
gether for the married women. The 
social life of young people is con- 
ditioned by the availability of auto- 
mobiles, which give them access to 
frequent movies and dances within a 
radius of about 20 miles. Yet there 
are several individuals who are so- 
cially outside the neighborhood 
group. This can happen in two ways. 
Some of the saw-mill workers have 
only recently arrived. They live in 
rented homes and expect to move on 
if employment prospects beckon 
elsewhere. Principally owing to their 
migratory character they have not 
been accepted as members of the 
group, although the families of other 
saw-mill workers who are old resi- 
dents are highly respected. The re- 
lief families, on the other hand, have 
begun to drop out of the group. They 
are still regarded as a communal re- 
sponsibility, but their poverty cuts 
them off from social participation, 
and the way of life it entails is felt to 
be outside the range of variation ap- 
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proved by the community. In the so- 
cial relations of this community, two 
aspects call for special mention: first, 
the reaction between Belle River and 
the co-operative group which is 
geographically a part of it; second, 
the general lack of social stratifica- 
tion within the group, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned above. The co- 
operative group in Belle River com- 
prises four large households. It 
started two generations ago as a 
revivalist movement within the 
Church of Scotland, and early de- 
veloped along lines similar to those 
of other Utopian communities of 
North America. The members do not 
marry outside the group. They have 
felt that the maintenance of their 
pattern of life depended on keeping 
themselves “unspotted from the 
world,” and to this end they have 
their own religious services and are 
not supposed to attend any outside 
social functions, though this prohib- 
ition is now being disregarded by the 
younger members. The children at- 
tend the district school, but none 
have been _ educated elsewhere, 
through dread of the effect of alien 
ideologies. On the other hand, all 
families have radios, and censorship 
of reading matter does not exclude 
the daily newspaper and The Read- 
er’s Digest. Communal ownership 
and distribution according to need 
are practiced. Money is not used at 
all within the group. Seen in the Is- 
land setting, the communal way of 
life presents an impressive picture 
of prosperity. It has produced silos, 
electric milking machinery, bath- 
rooms and gardens. The average size 


of family in this group has been even 
larger than the high Belle River 
average. 

The ideals of social obligation 
which form the mainspring of action 
within the group are extended in 
somewhat lesser degree, first to rel- 
atives who have not accepted the 
group mores, and secondly to all 
neighbours. As employers of workers 
not belonging to their own group, 
the members of the group do not dif- 
fer from other employers. In the 
ethical field where the social consci- 
ence of the Belle River citizen is most 
active, the members of the co-opera- 
tive group more than come up to 
standard. Hence their leader is also 
regarded as a leader in the Belle 
River neighborhood and is consulted 
on all points of communal action. The 
general attitude of Belle River to its 
eccentric group is one of respect and 
affection, combined with tolerance of 
differences in behaviour. A contrib- 
utory factor to this tolerance is that 
the group is in no sense alien. Its 
members have relatives in the neigh- 
bourhood. They adhere formally to a 
variety of Protestantism which was 
the religion of some of the founders 
of the Island, and their outstanding 
characteristics, though expressed in 
a different way, are those which the 
ordinary Island citizen most respects. 

But social and religious tolerance 
is a common feature of social life on 
the Island. This is a remarkable fact 
because rural communities in many 
parts of the world are distinguished 
by precisely opposite traits. Toler- 
ance has not always illumined Is- 
land history, but is a developing atti- 
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tude very readily expressed as a 
conscious ideal. Two contributory 
factors to its development may be 
mentioned. The first is relative uni- 
formity of environment, which has 
not permitted great disparities in 
wealth and culture to appear. The 
second is the uniform public school 
system. 

The social pattern in North Gran- 
ville is in many respects very differ- 
ent from that in Belle River. It is a 
smaller neighborhood, and since all 
the households are members of one 
Protestant Church (United Church) 
and all the heads of households are 
of English origin, it might be ex- 
pected to show the maximum amount 
of cooperation. But as a neighbor- 
hood it is not pleased with itself, and 
does not appear to function satisfac- 
torily. The school, which 17 children 
in the district are now of age to at- 
tend, had for many years only five or 
six children on the rota owing to an 


a : B 
10 families 8 families 


owning property from which they derive their 


main subsistence, 
viz.— 


8 farms, 6 farms, 
mean aemenge 148 
rist mill 1 saw mill 
i ling-station* 1 store 





* Not in the district. 


unusual number of childless mar- 
riages among the local farmers. Un- 
der these circumstances the educa- 
tional system was slackly admin- 
istered. The elected trustees were not 
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invariably men and women of high 
prestige in the community. Expendi- 
ture was reduced to a minimum. 

There is no local branch of the 
Woman’s Institute organization. The 
lack of social amenities is un- 
doubtedly felt by many of the women. 
Local administration of the church is 
criticized, and its services are given a 
definite economic evaluation. The 
significance of such criticism lay in 
the fact that it typified an attitude to 
the social activities of the community 
which was held in common, in differ- 
ent degrees, and covered the whole 
field—an attitude of dissatisfaction, 
conscious and critical but combined 
with little if any sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The whole community in North 
Granville is linked by marriages, and 
yet the social strata are quite dis- 
tinct, and correspond closely to eco- 
nomic strata. There are _ three 
groups: 


Cc 


7 families 
supported mainly by 
wages, — 

V1Z. —_ 
farm labourers (men) 
farm labourer (woman) 
casual labourer 
heads of households in 
army 
domestic servant 
(married woman, where 
husband is farm 
labourer) 


—- Dee Co 


Further analysis of these group- 
ings shows that the links of mar- 
riage relationship within the groups 
are close, but between them few, 
while between A and C there are no 
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such direct links. All families but one 
are related to group B families. In 
group B, five families share the same 
surname; in group C, three are so 
connected. There are marriage links 
between groups B and C but none be- 
tween groups A and C. There are 
five childless marriages in group A 
and six children at or under school 
age. In group C there are no child- 
less families and it has fourteen chil- 
dren at or under school age. 

The amount of intermarriage in 
the North Granville community is 
not exceptional for the Island. In 
Belle River, twenty of the families 
had relatives in the district, falling 
mainly into six family groups, but 
the lines of relationship there cut 
right across such difference in social 
levels as existed. The closeness of 
correspondence between marriage 
groups and economic groups was the 
remarkable feature of the North 
Granville community. 

Although marked differences have 
been noted between the various 
neighborhoods observed, they all pos- 
sessed the tolerant attitudes to which 
attention has previously been drawn. 
Eccentricities did not shock the peo- 
ple, or suggest the rejection of the 
eccentric from the social life of the 
neighborhood. Freedom of thought 
occasionally expressed itself in un- 
orthodox opinions, and was respected 
in French and British, Catholic and 
Protestant communities. Aberrant 


Protestant sects, were occasionally 
found. In one neighborhood a French 
Catholic joined such a sect. In most 
Canadian French-Catholic neigh- 
borhoods such an event would be 


highly improbable, and still more im- 
probable would be the local reaction 
of amused contempt rather than 
shock or horror. Sexual irregularities 
similarly fail to produce hysterical 
reactions. In consequence they are 
perhaps rather less concealed than 
might be the case in less tolerant 
groups. In one neighborhood of sixty 
adults there were two illegitimate 
children, four marriages broken by 
separations, and two in which one 
of the spouses was notoriously un- 
faithful, making seven irregular 
households in all. All the persons con- 
cerned lived useful lives in the neigh- 
borhood and were accepted by it, al- 
though none of them held positions 
of prestige. Local reactions to such 
irregularities appeared to be based 
on independent consideration of the 
individual case rather than on any 
traditional or borrowed theory of 
morals. There was no indication that 
greater frequency of divorce outside 
the Island was weakening respect for 
the marriage bond; or on the other 
hand, that religious influences were 
powerful in keeping together hus- 
bands and wives who wished to 
separate. 

The proportion of irregular house- 
holds described above was not typical 
of the Island as a whole. Belle River 
showed only one overtly disrupted 
home. It is possible that standards 
of sexual morality in the latter 
neighborhood were more rigorous 
and the limits of tolerance more nar- 
rowly drawn. Yet it is certain that 
nowhere on the Island can one find 
that sadistic pursuit of deviations 
from convention which have been 
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characteristic of some Puritan com- 
munities. 


Outside Contacts 


The Islanders themselves some- 
times attribute their tolerant atti- 
tudes to their varied contacts with 
the outside world. These have arisen 
mainly from the flood of migration 
out of the Island. Some of the mi- 
grants have returned permanently 
and many make periodic visits to the 
Island. For its size Belle River is a 
much travelled neighborhood. Of the 
present inhabitants, seven have spent 
some time in the States, three have 
been in the West of Canada and three 
have been in Europe. Travelling out- 


side the Island for pleasure is rare, © 


but trips to relatives in Nova Scotia 
happen occasionally. Contacts with 
relatives living outside the Island 
permanently are more numerous still. 
Among twenty-six Belle River fami- 
lies whose connections were known, 
eighteen had close relatives now resi- 


dent in the States and eleven had 


relatives in other parts of Canada. In 
North Granville, ten out of twenty- 
two families had close relatives in 
the States: connections with other 
parts of Canada were of various 
kinds. 

The fact that outside contacts need 
to be described suggests a difference 
between the Island, and other parts 
of rural Canada. The extent to which 
a rural community is influenced by 
different ways of living is a complex 
matter not completely to be described 
in terms of distance and observable 
contacts. Sometimes through mem- 
bership of a strongly-knit religious 
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organization men may preserve in the 
midst of a great city a way of life 
peculiar to themselves. The experi- 
ence of the Island suggests that a 
geographical barrier may have a 
similar effect and that this barrier 
persists even after modern methods 
of transportation have diminished its 
importance. 

It is difficult to assess the effect of 
so many outside contacts on the 
Islander. Apart from the question of 
the development of tolerant atti- 
tudes, there appears to be little di- 
rect effect on ways of life. Returned 
visitors seem to accept Island ways 
without difficulty. In the poorer 
French families we had some evi- 
dence that the situation produced 
stress, but whether because stand- 
ards of living at home and away dif- 
fered less or for some other reason, 
this did not appear to happen in 
Protestant homes. In general, the 
Island appears to have followed a 
path of social development not unin- 
fluenced by but largely independent 
of the outside world. Where the tra- 
ditional character of Island life is 
changing, it is doing so as a result of 
economic instability rather than as a 
result of the direct impact of outside 
forces. 


Conclusion 


The original impetus to our study 
of Prince Edward Island was a de- 
sire to see where by local observation 
we could reach a fuller understand- 
ing of its unusually stable fertility. 
We did not expect that any single 
feature of Island life would alone 
account for the stability of the fam- 
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ily during the past fifty years. The 
particular circumstances which, act- 
ing together, have seemed to us most 
significant are: 

(1) The type of agriculture, which 
has been favourable to stable fertility 
largely because— 

(a) It is varied, thus permitting 
many domestic needs to be satis- 
fied directly, and preventing fam- 
ily fortunes being violently re- 
active to fluctuations in market 
prices of commodities; and 

(b) It has been relatively pros- 
perous—a fact not unconnected 
with the previous circumstance. 
(2) The comparatively attractive 

employment opportunities elsewhere 
for the surplus population; 

(3) The comparative geographical 
and political isolation of the Island, 
which has. helped to preserve its 
rural economy from the disintegrat- 
ing effects of close or frequent con- 
tact with the ways of life in big 
cities ; 

(4) The comparatively egalitarian 
character of the social structure. 

Of the four stabilizing factors 
listed, the first two are primarily 
associated with the maintenance of 
the Island standard of life. The last 
two primarily describe the absence 
of disrupting influences, either from 
outside or within the Island. The so- 
cial relationships we have noted link 
up with both these aspects. Perhaps 
all we are justified in doing from so 
limited a study is to outline what 
seems to us suggestive associations. 
In so far as the following summary 
suggests causal relationships, this is 
done to clarify the situation and per- 


haps to suggest a direction for future 
studies. 

The neighborhood in Prince Ed- 
ward Island provides economic secur- 
ity in some degree, and psychological 
satisfactions for the individuals who 
compose it. The existence of this type 
of social organization has helped to 
make his life satisfactory to the 
Islander, and in this way has de. 
layed change. The functions de- 
scribed could no doubt have per- 
formed equally well by any sort of 
social grouping of a suitable size and 
based on a strong mutual interest. 
For this reason emphasis has been 
laid in the present paper on the more 
special effects which appear to re- 
sult from the form it has actually 
taken. The fact that the rural group 
is based upon the provision of eduv- 
cation seems to have helped to per- 
petuate the high valuation placed on 
the family compared with alternative 
satisfactions. The production of a 
large family which is also successful 
by Island standards, is a source of 
prestige, and a tacitly accepted quali- 
fication for leadership. High fertility, 
comparatively equal between the 
more and less successful members of 
the group, appears to contribute to 
the satisfactory functioning of the 
local community. 

Compared with other Canadian 
neighborhoods, the rural neighbor: 
hood on the Island appears to act as 
a partial solvent of racial and relig- 
ious differences, and to minimiz 
social stratifications. It displays com- 
paratively few gradations of wealth 
and still fewer gradations of social 
respect. The incentive to defer o 
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limit reproduction so as to “get on” 
in other ways, does not arise. Equali- 
tarian sentiment contributes to a so- 
cial ethic tending to preserve the 
family; or we may alternatively sug- 
gest that the ethic and the equalitar- 
ianism are results of an economic 
set-up which is consistent with the 
stability of the large family. When 
the economic conditions which en- 
couraged them, disappear, tradit- 


ional attitudes both to the family and 
to the group begin to disintegrate. 
The interactions of such changes are 
compiex, but one may hazard the 
suggestion that in the Island, in- 
creasing poverty of the individual af- 
fects group attitudes toward equali- 
tarianism, and thus fertility indi- 
rectly; while increasing prosperity 
affects more directly the fertility of 
the people who experience it. 





Neighborhoods, Townships and Communities In 
Wright County, Minnesota* 


By Vernon Daviest 


ABSTRACT 


Stemming from Cooley’s description of primary groups and Galpin’s pioneer 
ecological study, considerable interest has been shown in locating and de- 
lineating farm neighborhoods. It has generally been assumed that such neigh- 
borhoods are almost universal, while townships have little or no social and 
only slight political significance. Wright County, Minnesota, seems to be an 
exception to both of these assumptions, as indicated by the results of a recent 
survey. In this survey an effort was made to map the locale of farm-family 
clusters with some sense of local identification and unity. The data obtained 
failed to show either the past or present existence of any appreciable number 
of farm neighborhoods sufficiently well-defined to be designated by names. 
Townships, on the other hand, have historical, political and name importance 
in the county, and are the local areas to which a sizeable majority of the farm 
families identify themselves. Rural communities were readily delineated on the 
basis of farm family identification and trading preference, thus manifesting a 
considerable degree of social cohesion and integration. 


RESUMEN 


Partiendo de la descripcién de Cooley y del estudio ecolégico inicial de Galpin 
sobre los grupos primarios, se ha notado un considerable interés en la locali- 
zacién y el delineamiento de las vecindades agricolas. Ha sido presumido 
generalmente que tales vecindades son casi universales, mientras que los 
ayuntamientos tienen poca importancia social y sélo una débil significacién 


politica. 


El condado de Wright, en Minnesota, parece constituir una excepcién a 
ambos postulados, segun se deduce de los resultados de una reciente investi- 
gacién. En esa investigacién se hizo un esfuerzo por establecer las localidades 
de familias campesinas que tuvieran un sentido de unidad y de identificacién 
local. Los datos obtenidos no pudieron demostrar que, en el pasado o en el 
presente, existiera un nimero apreciable de vecindades campesinas lo sufi- 
cientemente definidas como para ser designadas por sus nombres. 
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Los ayuntamientos, en cambio, tienen importancia 


oljtica, histérica y de 


nombre en el condado, y constituyen las areas locales que una estimable 
mayorja de las familias campesinas reclaman como suyas. Las comunidades 
rurales fueron facilmente delineadas a base de la preferencia de las familias 
campesinas en cuanto a su identificacién y a sus rasgos comerciales, mani- 
festando de este modo un grado considerable de integridad y coherencia social. 


The neighborhood, as a_ small 
geographic area inhabited by a 
cluster of families with a sense of 
local identification and unity, is 
usually regarded as one of the most 
characteristic and significant fea- 
tures of rural social organization. 
The township, on the other hand, is 
seldom recognized as having any so- 
cial significance beyond the few po- 
litical functions still reserved to it. 
If exceptions to either of these two 
generalizations are worthy of noting, 
then Wright County, Minnesota is of 
particular interest in that it is appar- 
ently an exception to both, as indi- 
cated by the results of a recent sur- 
vey. Before presenting the results of 
this survey, however, a brief resume 
of rural neighborhood research is in 
order. 

During the early 1920’s, Kolb in 
Wisconsin,! Sanderson and Thomp- 
son in New York,? Taylor and Zim- 
merman in North Carolina,’ Morgan 


* Paper No. 467, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


+ Research assistant in Rural Sociology, 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


J. H. Kolb, Rural Primary Groups, Re- 
search Bulletin No. 51, Univ. of Wisc. Agr. 
2) Station, Madison, Wisconsin, 1921, 
p. 7. 

*Dwight Sanderson and W. S. Thompson, 
The Social Areas of Otsego County, Bulle- 
tin No. 422, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta- 
tion (Ithaca, N. Y., 1923). 

°C. C. Zimmerman and C. C. Taylor, 
Rural Organization, Bulletin No. 245, N. C. 
Agric. Exp. Station (Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 1922). 


and Howells in Missouri,* and others 
made special studies of neighbor- 
hoods in their respective states. The 
impetus for these studies seems to 
have stemmed from the now classic 
study of Galpin on “The Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity,” and from the stimulating 
and fruitful concept of the primary 
group developed by Cooley. Evi- 
dently impressed by Cooley’s con- 
clusion that neighborhoods, along 
with family and play groups, “are 
practically universal, belonging to all 
times and all stages of development” 
these investigators set forth to dis- 
cover the locale of family clusters, 
assuming that the locality name of 
which such a cluster was conscious 
would be a valid indicator of the ex- 
istence of a neighborhood. 
Whatever is employed as an in- 
strument or means of observation 
should be subject to critical examina- 
tion. If names are so used, it should 
be recognized that the designata may 
be highly relative: varying from 
time to time, from place to place, and 
from person to person. Kolb and the 
others mentioned were conscious of 
this and all of them made some effort 
to go back to the locality name to 
ascertain the type of psychological 
reaction or social interaction that the 
name designated at the time of the 


‘E. L. Morgan and Owen Howells, Rural 
Population Groups, Research Bulletin No. 
74, Univ. of Mo. Agric. Exp. Station (Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, 1925). 
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investigation. In the case of Zimmer- 
man’s and Taylor’s study, it was con- 
cluded that locality names could not 
in a single instance be used to desig- 
nate a sociological area in the region 
surveyed. 

In the more recent investigation, 
made in Chilton County, Alabama, 
Sanders and Ensminger worked on 
the assumption that if a neighbor- 
hood exists in a certain rural area, 
informed persons living there would 
know about it. With regard to the 
county surveyed, they state that 
“wherever you go the well-informed 
inhabitant can tell you exactly where 
his neighborhood ends and the next 
one begins; if he has a leisure mo- 
ment, and most likely he has, he can 
name one by one the families com- 
prising his neighborhood.”® The in- 
vestigators claim to have found 86 
white and also a number of Negro 
neighborhoods, which in most cases, 
occupied the same territory, although 
not coterminous with each other. 
The main point is, however, that 
these investigators experienced no 
difficulty in identifying locality 
groups, which could be delineated on 
a map, and were therefore mutually 
exclusive geographic units. 

During the summer of 1941 an ef- 
fort was made to map the neighbor- 
hoods and communities of Wright 
County, Minnesota. This county is 
located in the south central portion 
of Minnesota, about 25 miles west of 
Minneapolis. It is a comparatively 
level stretch of prairie land, bordered 





‘I. T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, 
Alabama Rural Communities, Alabama Col- 
lege Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 1A (1940). 


on the north by the Mississippi 
River, on the east by a small stream 
called the Crow River, and on the 
south and west by straight section 
survey lines; with a total area of 
714 square miles. A branch of the 
Crow River extends westward 
through the middle of the county, 
and this, along with a number of 
lakes and wooded stretches, consti- 
tuted the only barrier of internal mi- 
gration and communication in the 
original settlement of the area. The 
soil is very fertile and the climatic 
conditions are such that a very pros- 
perous farm and dairy industry has 
developed. 

Any isolated clusters of farm fam- 
ilies there may have been during the 
first few years of settlement did not 
remain isolated for long as nearly all 
of the land was soon staked out into 
farms and brought under cultivation. 
As the farms were of the “home- 
stead” type, and the farmers built 
their homes on their land, there were 
no large uninhabited interstitial 
spaces for any great period of time. 
Geographic isolation was therefore 
not destined to be a determining fac- 
tor in the perpetuation of distinct 
farm neighborhoods. 

A number of nationality groups 
took part in the early settlement of 
the county. Some Poles, of the Roman 
Catholic faith, established themselves 
in the southeast corner, and a heavy 
concentration of Germans settled to 
the north of the Poles, adjacent to 
the eastern boundary. Quite a num- 
ber of Swedes located in the western 
part of the county and founded a 
number of Lutheran churches. The 
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Stockholm Lutheran church, situated 
in the central part of Stockholm 
township, became the center of a vig- 
orous farm neighborhood based 
largely on nationality, kinship and 
religious ties. A small colony of 
Dutch purchased a tract of land in 
the north central part of the county, 
erected a large house to shelter the 
whole group, built a church and have 
maintained to the present a consid- 
erable degree of social cohesion. A 
few hundred Irish migrated into the 
region, but they became dispersed 
throughout the general population. 
Numerous Finnish families settled 
north of the Swedish colony in the 
western part of the county. Two dis- 
tinct Finnish neighborhoods once ex- 
isted in section 10 and 18 of the 
Cokato township. These two clusters 
of families engaged in considerable 
friendly rivalry during the first years 
of settlement, but, as more and more 
land was brought under cultivation, 
they lost their former isolation and 
were finally merged into a larger 
social configuration. 

The most numerous of all the early 
emigrants to Wright County were 
the colonial Americans, a large pro- 
portion of whom established village 
and farm homes in the northern tier 
of townships adjoining the Missis- 
sippi River. From the time of the 
first settlement they constituted a 
majority of the total population. 
Nearly all of them, as one would sus- 
pect, came from north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers. On 
the basis of their numerical supe- 
riority it may be assumed that they 
had a considerable if not a dominant 


influence in shaping the original set- 
tlement pattern of the county. 


Are There Neighborhoods In Wright 
County? 


The survey, referred to above, was 
intended to be exploratory rather 
than exhaustive. It was hoped that, 
so far as neighborhoods were con- 
cerned, some indication of their pres- 
ent delineation could be had without 
too great an expenditure of time and 
funds. This hope was based on two 
assumptions: (1) that the farm 
neighborhoods in Wright County, as 
is characteristic of many other sec- 
tions of the Midwest, East and South, 
were distinct social groups with 
some sense of local unity, and (2) 
that informed persons living in the 
county would recognize the existence 
and be able to define the spatial di- 
mensions of these neighborhoods. If 
the first of these two assumptions 
were valid, then the second could 
probably be used as a working basis 
for mapping the farm neighbor- 
hoods. But the second assumption 
proved to be unworkable. Not only 
the farm population, but others who 
were supposedly the best informed— 
agricultural extension workers, 
newspaper editors, school superin- 
tendents, lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters and merchants living in ham- 
lets or trade centers—were not con- 
scious of any neighborhoods, as de- 
fined above. In fact, after more than 
a week of inquiry, only one farm 
neighborhood was mapped with any 
degree of assurance—the Swedish 
Lutheran group in Stockholm town- 
ship. 
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In order to obtain more conclusive 
information as to the existence of 
such neighborhoods, a survey was 
conducted through the cooperation of 
the rural schools of the county, in 
which the following data were col- 
lected concerning each family repre- 
sented in these schools: (1) the name 
of the neighborhood or local area and 
also community to which each fam- 
ily felt that it belonged,® and (2) the 
name of the village or trade center 
where each family did most of its 
trading. 

Over three-fifths (61.3%) of the 
families represented in the sample 
identified themselves with townships, 
while over one-fourth (27.4%) felt 
that a village or small trade center 
was the local area or neighborhood to 
which they felt they belonged. Less 
than one family in sixteen (5.9%) 
identified themselves with school 
districts. 


Considerable caution should be ex- 
ercised, however, in the interpreta- 
tion of these figures. If a person were 
asked concerning the neighborhood 
or local area to which he felt that he 
belonged and he replied by giving the 
name of the township in which he 
lived, how much should be concluded 
from a simple answer of this kind? 
Conceivably a person may feel at- 
tached to the environment in which 
he lives for aesthetic or sentimental 


*"The questionnaire contained the state- 
ment: “To what neighborhood or local area 
do you feel that you belong?” The investi- 
gator acted on the assumption that a more 
complete and representative sample of re- 
plies could be obtained from a simple state- 
ment of this kind as compared with a more 
detailed list of questions concerning neigh- 
borhoods. a [+ 2 : 


TABLE I. NEIGHBORHOOD oR LOCAL AREA 
TO WHICH 1,039 RuRAL FAMILIES IN 
WRIGHT COUNTY, MINNESOTA, IDENTI- 
FIED THEMSELVES, 1941 








Type Number Percent 
of of o 

Local Area Families Families 
Total 1,039 100.0 
Township 637 61.3 

Village or small 

trade center 284 27.4 
School district 62 5.9 
Uncertain, etc.* 56 5.4 





* These include (a) families who did not 
reply to the question as to the neighborhood 
or local area to which they felt they be- 
longed; (b) families who made replies, such 
as giving the name of the county, that 
showed they did not understand the nature 
of the question being asked; and (c) a very 
few scattered families who identified them- 
selves with topographic features, etc., with 
regard to which a majority of the other 
families in the same local area did not 
identify themselves—therefore justifying no 
definite conclusions as to the existence or 
non-existence of neighborhoods in such 
places. 


reasons that have little or no social 
import. As an extreme case, a hermit 
may feel attached to a certain place 
for reasons that are non-social if not 
anti-social. 

The hypothesis might be advanced 
that, with regard to the county in 
question, there may be few place 
names outside of the names given to 
townships by which many of the 
farm families can designate with any 
degree of exactness the precise sec- 
tion of the county in which they live. 
They, therefore, give the name of 


these townships because no other 


local name is available. This suppo- 
sition cannot be sustained, however, 
as nearly all of the 114 functioning 
school districts have names, derived 
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from topographic, personal, and 
other sources. 

On the present school map of the 
county the individual districts are 
designated by numbers, but in the 
meetings of the district school boards 
with the county superintendent of 
schools, most of the districts are still 
referred to by their traditional, in- 
formal names. While these districts 
exist primarily for the education of 
rural-farm grade school children, 
the interest here is in the question as 
to whether or not such subdivisions 
are also the habitat of distinct neigh- 
borhood-conscious groups. Where the 
name of a district is identical with 
that of a trade center or village lo- 
cated in or near the district, the 
name applies to a community with 
the possible exception of some of the 
smaller trade centers. However, only 
16 of the 101 districts having names 
go by the same names as villages or 
trade centers. Of the remaining 85 
districts, 52 were named after per- 
sons, 22 were named after topo- 
graphic features, and 11 received 
names of miscellaneous origin. There 
is considerable doubt if very many of 
these 85 districts represent the con- 
fines of sociological neighborhoods. 
With the exception of two, Lilypond 
and Myrback, they are the habitat of 
very few families who identified 
themselves with the name of the dis- 
trict in which they live. The county 
superintendent of schools, a man of 
long experience in the county, ex- 
pressed his doubts as to whether 
even these two districts may be con- 
sidered as the locale of genuine social 


groups. 


A number of interviews with the 
oldest residents and also a careful 
reading of the available historical 
material, including two extended his- 
torical accounts’ and the earliest vil- 
lage newspapers, failed to bring to 
light any considerable number of 
place names other than village, small 
trade center, and township names 
that were definitely used to designate 
distinct social groupings; and the one 
pioneer neighborhood that seems to 
have persisted with the greatest 
vigor is called by the same name as 
the township in which it is located. 

The data collected for purposes of 
this study thus fail to reveal the ex- 
istence of any considerable number 
of farm neighborhoods in Wright 
County—either as regards the past 
or the present. There is an abund- 
ance of place names, but neither tra- 
dition, written historical source ma- 
terial or present farm-family identi- 
fication support the hypothesis that 
any appreciable number of these 
names have ever been used to refer 
to distinct social groups, apart from 
villages, hamlets and small trade 
centers. 


Significance of the Township 


The dominance of native American 
stock in the early settlement unques- 
tionably had its effect upon subse- 
quent developments in rural social 
organization. For one thing they had 
become accustomed to thinking of the 





7C. A. French and F. B. Lamson, Con- 
densed History of Wright County (Delano, 
Minnesota: Eagle Printing Company, 


1935). Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, History of 
Wright County, Minnesota (Chicago: H. C. 
Cooper, Jr. & Co., 1915), two vols. 
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township as a significant unit of local 
government, for it was in the North- 
east that townships were first or- 
ganized.’ Beginning with the New 
England town as a model, the town- 
ship system was established in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
states to the west, but not without 
modification of the original. In New 
York and Pennsylvania there was a 
fusion of the township and the south- 
ern county system of local govern- 
ment. As the frontier was pushed 
westward, other states copied this 
dual arrangement of local govern- 
mental units, the tendency being for 
the townships to become subordinate 
to the county. Eventually townships 
were “laid out by Federal surveyers 
while the land was still a part of the 
national domain. Though some at- 
tention was here and there paid to 
natural features of the landscape, 
these townships were for the most 
part square areas, six miles in each 
direction, containing, therefore, 36 
square miles. It was the policy of the 
national congress, seconded by the 
early state governments in the 
Northwest territory, to supply the as 
yet sparse or non-existent population 
with the decentralized machinery or 
local self-government then so lauded 
in New England.’ 





‘Some students of political science trace 
the origin of the township to the Anglo- 
Saxon “tunscipe” and to the still earlier 
Teutonic “mark.” “There is no evidence, 
however, that the New England settlers 
consciously imitated any existing or pre- 
existing type of local government when 
they developed their own system.” Ency. 
Americana, XXVI, pp. 724, 725. 

°"L. W. Lancaster, Government in Rural 


America (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1937), p. 71. 
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It was against such a social and 
political background that the county- 
township pattern of local government 


was incorporated into the legal 
framework of the state of Minnesota, 
when the latter was admitted to the 
Union in 1858. Most of the townships 
in Wright County were organized 
during that year. 

Monticello, the oldest village in the 
county, was founded six years before 
the organization of townships. It re- 
ceived needed supplies from steam- 
ships plying the Mississippi River 
between Minneapolis and St. Cloud. 
This village, along with other trade 
centers that grew up along the banks 
of the Mississippi, became a supply 
depot for the adjacent farm popula- 
tion. While interdependence between 
the village and farm population 
naturally grew, the farmers them- 
selves were in many respects de- 
pendent upon each other. They could 
not, for instance, rely upon the 
county seat to build country roads, 
construct and maintain schools, or 
maintain adequate police protection. 
Because of these exigences there was 
a real need for local units of govern- 
ment within the county and external 
to villages. For, as Anderson states, 
“In pioneer days when travel was 
difficult and modern facilities for 
communication were almost entirely 
lacking, the argument for the units 
(townships) was that the county 
seat was too far away to provide the 
local roads, local courts and police 
needed in every part of the county. It 
is true that in Minnesota roads be- 
gan as town roads, and that in early 
days the justice of the peace and 
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town constable were of some conse- 
quence in law enforcement.”!° 

Townships thus came to have real 
significance to the farm population. 
They were all given names and the 
people have continued to use these 
names as means of identifying local 
areas. 

The present township is by no 
means a mere place-name even 
though it has lost some functions 
such as the administration of poor 
relief. The voters in each township 
elect a board of supervisors, an 
assessor, a justice of the peace and a 
constable. While the last two offices 
are usually of only nominal im- 
portance at present, the board of 
supervisors and the assessor continue 
to exercise important functions. The 
board appropriates money for and 
supervises the construction and 
maintenance of township roads, acts 
as a local Board of Health, and per- 
forms other services, while the 
assessor evaluates farm and other 
property for taxation purposes. An- 
nual and special meetings of town 
officials are held which are reputed 
to be highly democratic in spirit and 
operation. If there has been unwise 
expenditure of township funds, those 
responsible are usually taken to task 
with certainty and dispatch. As a 
new and additional function, the 
chairman of the board now acts as 
weed inspector in the township for 
the Federal soil conservation service. 

The farm bureaus are currently 
organized on a township basis, al- 





“Wm. Anderson, Local Government and 
Finance in Minnesota — of Min- 
nesota Press, 1935), p. 


though there are a few examples of 
two townships merging to organize 
such a unit. In county agricultural 
extension work, the township is also 
the main unit of organization. Local 
AAA Committees, Land Use Plan- 
ning Committees, and to some extent, 
the Civilian Defense Councils, are 
set up on a township basis. The dis- 
tricts from which county commis- 
sioners are elected are aggregates of 
townships, and a similar kind of pro- 
cedure is followed by the county 
board of public welfare in mapping 
out districts for case workers. 
While the farm population is being 
made increasingly aware of the ex- 
istence of the township as an opera- 
tional governmental unit and is con- 
cerned over the manner in which the 
unit operates, is it likely to be true 
that the townships are neighbor- 
hoods in a broader, social sense? One 
factor having a direct bearing on the 
answer to this question has to do 
with the size of the population of 
these subdivisions. The average pop- 
ulation of Wright County townships 
in 1940 was 906 persons. In a group 
of this size there should be approxi- 
mately 200 families.1! What is the 
likelihood of a primary group rela- 
tionship developing and being sus- 
tained in an aggregate of 200 farm 
families scattered over a rectangular 
area of 36 square miles? Manifestly, 
no one family could hope to visit all 
or even a majority of the others with 
any reasonable degree of frequency. 


"The average size of farm family in 
Wright County in 1930 was 4.5. On the 
basis of this, the latest figure available, a 
population of 900 persons wens contain 
exactly 200 families. : 
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Any large scale association of these 
families would depend on the exist- 
ence of some central place of interest 
to which all or most of them would 
be regularly attracted. Such centers 
of interest, in a prairie farming area, 
are likely to take the form of an in- 
stitution located in a trade center or 


village. 
There are nearly a score of co- 
operative creameries in Wright 


County located in the trade centers 
and villages. Outside of occasional 
business meetings, they have very 
few social functions. There are also a 
number of churches in the county 
that draw many from the surround- 
ing countryside, but with one excep- 
tion, none of them can appropriately 
be called township institutions. That 
one exception has already been noted 
—the Stockholm Lutheran Church in 
Stockholm township. This township 
has one small trade center within its 
borders and that, too, goes by the 
name of Stockholm. But the church 
is undoubtedly the real center of in- 
terest of a closely knit religio-na- 
tionality-kinship group that com- 
prises a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the township. The other 
large churches in the county are 
community rather than farm-neigh- 
borhood institutions. 

By way of recapitulation, it may 
be said that townships in Wright 
County have (a) name importance: 
township names have long been the 
most frequently used means of desig- 
nating local areas within the county; 
(b) historical importance: the avail- 
able accounts of political and social 
changes within local farming areas 


are almost without exception town- 
ship histories; (c) political im- 
portance: the township continues to 
be a significant local governmental 
unit, with a number of important 
functions about which the farm pop- 
ulation is very much aware and con- 
cerned, and (d) social importance: 
the township has been used as the 
unit for organization of the Farm 
Bureau, agricultural Extension 
work, the AAA, Land-Use Planning, 
and Civilian Defense Councils. These 
non-juridical activities tend _ to 
strengthen the local consciousness of 
the township unit. 


Significance of the Community 


In the survey the families of rural 
school children were asked to give 
the name of the community to which 
they felt they belonged and also to 
designate the place where they did 
most of their trading. On the basis of 
these replies it was easily possible to 
delineate the community boundaries 
on a county map. The data indicate 
that the farm population in the vicin- 
ity of the French Lake, Silver Creek, 
Clearwater and Hasty small trade 
centers think of these places as com- 
munities to which they feel they be- 
long, but only in the case of Clear- 
water is the periphery of the com- 
munity even approximately coter- 
minous with the township in which 
the trade center is located. Neither 
do the larger community areas, of 
which villages are the centers of in- 
terest, follow township lines with any 
degree of consistency. These findings 
indicate that the natural social areas 
of Wright County do not follow 








township lines, despite the fact that 
the farm families seem to be very 
conscious of the existence of the 
townships in which they live. 

There are villages located in eleven 
of the twenty townships, but to the 
extent that these settlements are cen- 
ters of interest to the surrounding 
farm population they constitute rural 
communities rather than neighbor- 
hoods. If there are neighborhoods 
within the periphery of these com- 
munities, the survey failed to locate 
them—with the possible exception of 
two of the 114 school districts. 


It may be taken for granted that 
every farm family has a place in a 
pattern of visiting relationships, and 
if all the families were interviewed 
it would perhaps be possible to as- 
certain and map this pattern; but to 
follow this procedure with a farm 
population in excess of 18,000 per- 
sons scattered over 700 square miles 
of territory was far beyond the scope 
of this study. However, as the studies 
made by Moreno,!? Lundberg,” and 
Loomis'* have shown, people who are 
neighbors geographically may not be 
neighbors socially. With the wide- 
spread use of the automobile, the im- 
provement of roads, the extended use 
of the telephone and other means of 
communication and the rise of special 


™J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A 
New Aproach to the Problem of Human 
Interrelations (Mental and Nervous Dis- 
ease Publishing Co., 1934). 

™G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “So- 
cial Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” 


Sociometry, I (Jan.-Apr., 1938), 375-419. 

“C. P. Loomis, Social Relationships and 
Institutions in Seven Rural Communities, 
Soc. Res. Report, XVIII, Bur. of Agric. 
Econ. 1940). 
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interest groups in rural areas, so- 
cially self-contained locality groups 
have been exposed to processes of 
disintegration. As far back as 1909, 
Cooley was conscious that such dis- 
integration was taking place: “In 
our town life the intimacy of the 
neighborhood has been broken by the 
growth of an intricate mesh of wider 
contacts which leaves us strangers to 
people who live in the same house, 
And even in the country the same 
principle is at work, though less ob- 
viously, diminishing our economic 
and spiritual community with our 
neighbors.’’® 

It is possible, however, in survey- 
ing the effect of centrifugal forces 
that have brought about the diversi- 
fication and spatial expansion of so- 
cial contacts and relationships in 
rural life to overlook the effect of 
centripetal forces pulling in an op- 
posite direction. Old patterns of ad- 
justment give way to new ones; dis- 
organization may be _ counter-bal- 
anced by reorganization. 

While the visiting relationships of 
rural people have become much more 
dispersed and varied, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that primary group 
contacts in the county are any less 
congenial or significant. In fact, such 
contacts may be even more congenial 
and significant as a consequence of 
the greater freedom of choice result- 
ing from the extension and accelera- 
tion of communication and transpor- 
tation facilities. By the same token, 
the scarcity or non-existence of ge- 
ographic neighborhoods is no sure 


*C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910), p. 26. 
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indication of the underdevelopment 
or lack of rural social organization 
in a given area, for the rural com- 
munities which encompass the area 
may be all the more cohesive and 
integrated as a consequence of the 
lack of small locality groups within 
their boundaries. Despite the scarc- 
ity of neighborhood clusters among 
the farm families of Wright County, 
the survey did not produce any evi- 
dence of rural community disorgani- 
zation. Instead, these families almost 
without exception identified them- 
selves with this or that village. More- 
over, 78.4 percent of the farm fam- 
ilies reported that they did most of 
their trading with the village with 
which they identified themselves 
which lends support to the Galpin 
concept that the rural community is 
coterminous with the trade area 
serviced by the village. 

With regard to the several small 
trade centers in the county, only in 
the case of French Lake, Silver 
Creek, Clearwater and Hasty did the 
survey show that any considerable 
number of the surrounding farm 
families identify themselves with the 
center in preference to a more dis- 
tant but larger village. 


Conclusions 


It may be stated in conclusion that 
(1) with the exception of Stockholm 
and a very few other clusters of fam- 
ilies identifying themselves with 
small trade centers, locality-name- 
conscious farm-neighborhood groups 
do not appear to exist in Wright 
County; and there is little reason to 
believe that they ever existed to a 
significant extent. This does not 
deny the existence of “neighborhood” 
informal social relations among farm 
families, which may or may not be 
limited to an identifiable locality. 
(2) Townships have historical, po- 
litical, and name importance, and, 
while they are losing some functions, 
they have gained others of social and 
economic importance, and are the 
local areas to which a sizeable ma- 
jority of the farm families identify 
themselves. (3) The rural communi- 
ties of the county seem to have a con- 
siderable degree of integration and 
social cohesion, as evidenced by the 
readiness with which they could be 
delineated and the high corres- 
pondence between community identi- 
fication and trading preference. 








Rural-Urban Variations In the Age of Parents At the 


Birth of the First Child* 
By Otis Dudley Duncan+ 


ABSTRACT 


A study of the age of parents at the birth of the first child is a feasible 
approach to the problem of relating residence differentials in fertility to rural- 
urban variations in the age patterns of marriage. Employing data taken from 
Oklahoma birth certificates, comparisons are made between open country, 
village, and urban populations. The rural populations begin effective fertility 
a year or more sooner than the urban. Age differences between parents and 
correlations between mothers’ and fathers’ ages are also found to vary accord- 
ing to residence. 


RESUMEN 


Un estudio de la edad de los padres con respecto al nacimiento del primer 
hijo constituye un acceso factible al —_—_ de relacionar los diferenciales 
de residencia en cuanto a la fertilidad con las variaciones en el modelo de las 
edades en el matrimonio entre las zonas rurales y las urbanas. Empleando 
datos obtenidos de los registros de nacimiento de Oklahoma se hacen com- 
paraciones entre la poblacién de las siguientes zonas: el campo raso, las villas, 
y los pueblos. Las poblaciones rurales comienzan su fertilidad efectiva un afo 


antes que las urbanas. Se encuentra 
padres y en las correlaciones entres 


ue las diferencias en las edades de los 
as edades de los padres y las madres 


también varjan de acuerdo con el lugar de residencia. 


A sharp fertility differential be- 
tween the rural and urban popula- 
tions of the United States is widely 
recognized. It is also known that the 
ages of husbands and wives at mar- 
riage vary according to residence. 
That these two sets of facts are 
closely related is a matter of common 
hypothesis, yet reliable data and 
tested generalizations on the subject 
are largely lacking. A feasible ap- 
proach to the problem is to consider 
the age at which parents in rural 
and urban populations begin their re- 


*This paper is a condensation of the 
main body of the writer’s thesis. (Otis 
Dudley Duncan, Comparison of Age of 
White Parents at Birth of First Child for 
Urban, Village, and Open Country Popula- 
tions: An Analysis of Oklahoma Birth Reg- 
istration Data, M. A. Thesis, unpublished, 
University of Minnesota, 1942). 


+ With the United States Army. 


productive careers. A demonstration 
of the existence of significantly large 
variations in this respect between 
residence groups should be of aid in 
explaining observed fertility differ- 
entials. The purpose of this study, 
therefore, is to test whether varia- 
tions exist among the three residence 
groups, open country, village, and 
urban, with respect to the age at 
which these populations begin effec- 
tive fertility, or the age of parents in 
these populations at first childbirth. 
Accordingly, the hypotheses of the 
investigation are that the rural popv- 
lations begin effective fertility 
earlier than the urban population, 
and that age differences between 
parents vary according to residence. 

Due to the inadequacies of pub- 
lished statistics, it is necessary to use 
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a special tabulation of data taken di- 
rectly from the original birth cer- 
tificates.1 The findings of this study 
are based on the complete registra- 
tions of first births (including live 
births, still births, and infants born 
alive who later died) to white par- 
ents in Oklahoma for the years 1931, 
1933, 1935, 1937, and 1938. These 
years were selected in order to obtain 
a reasonably complete representation 
of the decade 1930-1940. It is desir- 
able that the results be as free as pos- 
sible from the influence of disturbing 
factors; therefore, only those cases 
are considered in this paper in which 
(1) both parents were of the white 
race, (2) the birth was the first birth 
to the wife by the present or any 
previous marriage, (3) the child was 
legitimate, (4) the ages of both par- 
ents were given, and (5) the place of 
residence of the mother could be 
ascertained. Births were classified by 
place of residence rather than by 
place of occurrence.? The number of 
births for which complete records are 
available is 62,690, of which 16,934 


*This tabulation is a product of a larger 
cooperative research project undertaken by 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Oklahoma State Health De- 
partment. The latter agency furnished the 
basic material, and the clerical work was 
done by W.P.A. labor. The writer is greatly 
indebted to these agencies, and to the De- 
partment of Sociology and Rural Life of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, through which the data were made 
available. 


_ "A major purpose of the cooperative pro- 
ject mentioned in footnote 1 was to re- 
classify births by place of residence. The 
information available for this purpose on 
the birth certificate includes (1) usual resi- 
dence of mother, township, village, or city, 
(2) mail address of mother, (3) usual oc- 
cupations of father and mother. 


are classified as open country, 16,694 
as village, and 29,062 as urban.® 

At the point at which the analysis 
begins, the data are in the form of 
three cross-tabulations of mothers’ 
ages by fathers’ ages in one year in- 
tervals, the figures for the separate 
years being combined into single 
tables, one for each residence group.‘ 
The methods of simple descriptive 
statistics are employed in analyzing 
the data. 

An examination of the age distri- 
butions of mothers and fathers, pre- 
sented in Tables I and II, is enlight- 
ening. A striking fact is that the 
modal ages of the three groups of 
mothers are the same, as are those of 
the fathers. The most typical age of 
mothers at first childbirth, regardless 
of residence, is 19; that of fathers, 
22. However, it is also apparent that 
the proportional frequencies of par- 


°As used in this study, places having 2500 
or more inhabitants are considered as 
urban. Population centers with fewer than 
2500 ishhokibantn, whether incorporated or 
unincorporated, are classed as villages. All 
population not falling into either of the 
foregoing classifications is designated as 
open country. This deviation from the usual 
Census nomenclatures was adopted because 
the larger study of which this analysis is a 
portion has undertaken to reallocate births 
according to residence whereas the birth 
certificates were recorded by place of oc- 
curence. The designations “rural-nonfarm” 
and “rural-farm” do not comprehend, 
therefore, the totality of persons residing 
in those areas. This is especially true of the 
“rural-farm” category adopted by the Cen- 
sus in which the implication is that all per- 
sons thus classified are engaged in farming, 
which is not the case in the present study 
since there are in the open country many 
persons engaged in extractive industries 
and not a few who merely prefer to live in 
the open country while they are employed 
in various “urban-like” occupations. 

‘Limitations of space preclude the repro- 
duction of these large tables. 
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ents in these age groups are not 
identical for the three populations. 
While 14.41 per cent of open country 
mothers and 13.88 per cent of village 
mothers are 19 years of age, only 
10.94 per cent of urban mothers be- 
long to this age group. Similarly, 
11.49 per cent of open country 
fathers and 11.17 per cent of village 
fathers belong to the modal group 
aged 22, whereas only 9.43 per cent 
of urban fathers are of this age. Fur- 
thermore, it can be observed that 
46.11 per cent of open country 
mothers and 42.24 per cent of village 
mothers are less than 20 years of 
age, while only 31.59 per cent of 
urban mothers fall in this group. 
Likewise, 36.97 per cent of open 
country fathers and 35.02 per cent 
of village fathers are found to be 22 
or younger, while 27.73 per cent of 
urban fathers fall in or below the 
modal class. 

Thus it is clear that although the 
modal age of parents does not vary 
according to residence, the effect of 
urbanization is to increase the pro- 
portion of parents in the older age 
groups. This difference is made most 
apparent by comparing the mean 
ages of the various groups. The mean 
age of open country mothers is 20.7, 
that of village mothers 21.0, and that 
of urban mothers 22.3 years. The 
corresponding figures for fathers are 
25.1, 25.38, and 26.3 years, respec- 
tively. Thus open country mothers 
are about a year and a half younger 
than urban mothers, on the average, 
while open country fathers are a lit- 
tle over a year younger than urban 
fathers. Village parents, too, are con- 











TABLE I. AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF OPEN 
CoUNTRY, VILLAGE, AND URBAN 
MOTHERS 

Age of Per Cent of Total 
Mothers Open Country Village Urban 
Number 16,934 16,694 29,062 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 
12 ete 01 oe 
13 01 01 01 
14 25 .20 14 
15 1.61 1.34 98 
16 5.56 4.57 3.13 
17 10.25 9.00 6.53 
18 14.02 13.23 9.86 
19 14.41 13.88 10.94 
20 12.28 12.46 10.68 
21 9.44 9.67 9.14 
22 7.31 8.45 8.61 
23 6.11 6.48 7.34 
24 4.60 4.72 6.28 
25 3.33 3.84 5.30 
26 2.54 2.74 4.19 
27 1.84 2.26 3.72 
28 1.51 1.78 2.90 
29 1.15 1.15 2.38 
30 86 1.03 1.93 
31-33 1.52 1.81 3.39 
34-38 1.06 1.10 2.10 
39-45 33 25 44 
over 45 01 .02 01 








siderably younger than urban par- 
ents, there being a difference of only 
a small fraction of a year between 
the average ages of village and open 
country fathers and mothers. 

The distributions of age differ- 
ences between fathers and mothers, 
shown in Table III, also exhibit var- 
iations with respect to residence. It 
will be noted that the urban cases are 
somewhat more concentrated in the 
interval —1 to 3 than are the village 
and open country cases, with pro- 
portionally fewer cases, in general, 
appearing at the extremes of the dis- 
tribution. The modal age difference 
between urban parents is two years, 
while the modal age difference be- 
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TABLE II. AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF OPEN 
COUNTRY, VILLAGE, AND RURAL 
FATHERS 

Age of Per Cent of Total 
Fathers Open Country Village Urban 
Number 16,934 16,694 29,062 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 
15 va 01 ae 
16 .06 .08 05 
17 44 .40 24 
18 2.06 1.75 1.38 
19 4.80 4.43 3.28 
20 7.34 7.09 5.37 
21 10.78 10.09 7.98 
22 11.49 11.17 9.43 
23 10.63 10.59 9.05 
24 9.43 9.31 8.72 
25 8.30 8.49 8.19 
26 6.38 6.33 7.34 
27 5.39 5.84 6.29 
28 4.33 4.51 5.51 
29 3.16 3.70 4.64 
30 2.78 3.04 3.80 
31 2.03 2.00 3.22 
32 1.71 1.85 2.80 
33 1.35 1.42 2.29 
34 1.03 1.22 1.81 
35 1.03 1.00 1.60 
36 87 87 1.21 
37 .72 .74 .96 
38 67 .74 .94 
39-41 1.20 1.02 1.78 
42-46 1.13 1.40 1.40 
47-53 61 65 .50 
54-66 .23 .25 .20 
over 66 .05 01 02 





tween village parents and between 
open country parents is three years. 
The mean age difference between 
parents is 4.4 years in the open coun- 
try population, 4.3 in the village, and 
only 4.0 years in the urban. It is 
clear, too, that the tendency for 
fathers to be older than mothers is 
somewhat more pronounced in the 
two rural groups than in the urban 
group. 

This relationship may also be dem- 
onstrated by considering the mean 
ages of mothers for given ages of 


fathers and the mean ages of fathers 
for given ages of mothers, as pre- 
sented in Tables IV and V. In Table 
IV it is apparent that the mean ages 
of mothers increase regularly with 
increases in the designated ages of 
fathers, in the case of all three resi- 
dence groups. However, the increase 
is somewhat more rapid for urban 
mothers than for village and open 
country mothers; for fathers aged 21 
or above, the mean ages of urban 
mothers are consistently higher than 
those of village and open country 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF AGE DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN FATHERS AND MOTHERS 











— Age Per Cent of Total 
Mother's. Age Open Country Village’ Urban 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Less than —5 A2 35 33 
— § 32 31 25 
— 4 50 .50 49 
— 3 95 1.04 94 
— 2 1.91 1.72 1.89 
— 1 3.62 3.83 4.01 
0 7.49 8.20 9.38 
1 9.22 9.60 10.59 
2 11.53 11.89 12.61 
3 12.51 12.21 12.38 
4 11.19 11.63 10.86 
5 9.50 9.22 9.15 
6 7.88 7.41 6.89 
7 6.02 5.09 4.74 
8 3.76 3.80 3.66 
9 2.79 2.80 2.59 
10 2.49 2.57 2.28 
11 1.71 1.64 1.59 
12 1.29 1.36 1.15 
13 .96 .95 85 
14 .64 .68 .74 
15 56 57 57 
16 41 48 .43 
17 .40 40 36 
18 36 27 .28 
19 .20 25 15 
20 32 22 .20 
more than 20 1.05 1.01 .65 
Mother older 733 7.75 7.91 
Same age 7.49 8.20 9.38 
Father older 84.79 84.05 82.72 
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TABLE IV. MEAN AGE oF MoTHeERS For the three residence groups. The cor- 


























{ 
GIVEN AGE OF FATHERS relations shown in Table VI are or- | 
tented saints ded it Oiattien dinary product-moment coefficients 1 
Fathers Open Country Village Urban Showing the degree of association, F 
first, between mothers’ ages and ( 
re 16.4 a. i166 fathers’ ages, second, between 
17 17.5 17.4 17.0 fathers’ ages and the corresponding I 
= os ie sy age differences, and finally, between { 
20 18.5 18.6 18.6 mothers’ ages and age differences. It I 
= ys ey ay will be noted that the correlation be- é 
23 19.8 19.9 20.2 tween mothers’ ages and fathers’ I 
Pay oy s ages is considerably higher in the I 
26 21.2 21.5 22.3 urban population than in the two I 
= os ry -s rural populations. It is thus shown r 
29 22.6 22.8 242 that in addition to having a higher d 
30 23.3 23.4 25.1 Sant : . 
31 23,6 24,9 266 degree of similarity with respect to d 
32 23.5 24.5 26.0 age, as indicated by the mean age c 
33 24.2 24.9 26.3 ai 
34 O59 95 1 970 differences, urban parents are more c 
35 26.1 24.9 27.5 consistently similar than are village n 
36 25.8 25.5 27.7 " 
37 26.4 26.5 933 OF open country parents. An expla- | 1 
38 26.1 26.2 983.6 nation of this fact is available in the e 
39-41 26.1 27.9 29.4 li 
42-46 28.1 28.3 30.4 
47-53 29.8 29.9 31.8 TABLE V. MEAN AGE OF FATHERS FOR 
54-66 31.1 28.7 31.3 GIVEN AGE oF MOTHERS T 
over 66 26.3 31.0 25.8 
Age of Mean Age of Fathers 
Mothers Open Country Village Urban _ 
mothers. Thus the smaller mean age P, 
difference between urban parents 2 ats ry oi ~ 
noted above holds also for the age 14 20.2 21.9 214 4 0} 
specific differences. This is also dem- 15 19 21.6 ais ha 
onstrated, though not so clearly, by a 1 —t- 248 _ 
the data of Table V. In the middle 18 23.1 23.0 +H 
range of the distribution, the three = ay 54 ae 
residence groups are almost indis- 21 24.9 24.8 8 
tinguishable, but at the extremes, = oe ep a9 
urban fathers are clearly younger 24 27.4 27.3 27.5 
than village and open countr 25 28.0 28.0 23.1 
g Pp y 26 28.8 29.2 28.9 
fathers. a aa5 af oy 
Since inspection of Tables IV and > 311 os 32.0 
V_ reveals the _ relationships of 30 33.4 33.4 32.9 
’ ’ P "s 31-33 35.0 35.8 34.6 
mothers’ ages to fathers’ ages to be 34-88 40.2 39.8 38.3 
practically linear, it is instructive to 39-45 45.6 46.7 44.7 
. . over 45 54.0 50.5 44.0 
compare correlation coefficients for 
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correlations of fathers’ ages with age 
differences. In all three populations 
there is a marked tendency for the 
age difference to increase as the age 
of fathers increases. This tendency, 
however, is considerably more pro- 
nounced in the rural populations 
than in the urban. This in turn is 
probably a consequence of the age 
and sex selectivity of rural-urban 
migration and the sex ratio of the 
marriageable portions of the rural 
population. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that there is a very slight ten- 
dency for the magnitude of the age 
difference between parents to de- 
crease as the age of mothers in- 
creases, the tendency being most 
marked in the urban population. 
That this association is small is to be 
expected, partly because biological 
limitations on child bearing truncate 


TABLE VI. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
EXPRESSING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
AGE OF MOTHERS AND AGE OF FATHERS* 








Population rxy ry (y-x) rx (y-x) 
Open Country  .578 .713 —.160 
Village 588 .709 —.154 
Urban .670 .616 —.172 








*x = age of mother; y = age of father. 


the age distribution of mothers at a 
point considerably below the max- 
imum age of fathers. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
case of almost all the characteristics 
examined above, the village popula- 
tion occupies a position intermediate 
between that of the open country and 
urban populations. However, the vil- 
lage patterns of age of parents at 
first childbirth are distinctly rural, 
for they are much more similar to the 
open country than to the urban 
patterns. 

Recognizing the limitations incum- 
bent on studying the populations of 
only a single state over a restricted 
period of time, it may be stated that 
the hypotheses of the study are sus- 
tained. As far as the materials of 
this investigation are concerned, the 
rural populations experience a con- 
siderable advantage over the urban 
with respect to reproductive effic- 
iency by commencing effective fertil- 
ity on the average a year to a year 
and a half earlier. The findings of 
this study are consistent with what 
is known concerning differential fer- 
tility and rural-urban variations in 
the age patterns of marriage. 
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Edited by Paul H. Landis 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE FOLK SOCIETY 


In the September 1941, issue of RURAL 
SocioLocy Professor Heberle applied 
Ténnies’ well-known contrasting concepts 
gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, to North 
American rural communities, and suggested 
that consideration of such communities in 
the light of these concepts will clarify prob- 
lems and advance knowledge. Citing some 
of the best known works on rural communi- 
ties, he indicated a prevailing disposition 
of their authors to consider chiefly the 
gesellschaftliche aspect of the communities 
studied, and suggested that our various 
rural communities would be more justly 
understood if they should be considered as 
ways in which gemeinschaft and gesell- 
schaft are variously combined and empha- 
sized. In a note stimulated by Professor 
Heberle’s paper, and published in the 
March, 1942 issue, Professor Brunner made 
some observations in part minimizing the 
value of the Ténnies concepts in the field of 
rural sociology and in part making use of 
the concepts in proposing certain character- 
istic forms of social change in such socie- 
ties. In the same number of RURAL So- 
CIOLOGY appeared a brief rejoinder by Pro- 
fessor Heberle in which he again supported 
the value of the concepts, and again de- 
clared that rural sociologists have been 
relatively inattentive to the gemeinschaft 
aspects of the communities they study. 

The reference made by Professor Brun- 
ner to anthropological materials provides 
one who has some familiarity with such 
materials with an excuse for entering into 
the discussion. Among other comments, 


Professor Brunner makes the point that 
Professor Heberle must be wrong in imply- 
ing that self-interest is absent in certain 
gemeinschaft relationships. This observa- 
tion seems to me to fail to recognize that 
gemeinschaft and gesellschaft are, as Pro- 
fessor Heberle clearly says, ideal construc- 


tions, more or less corresponding with any 
real society. Self-interest may be present in 
the communal wood-lot; it cannot be a part 
of a gemeinschafit relationship. If the com- 
munal wood-lot in some New England 
towns arose out of consideration of the need 
to resolve conflicting individual interests 
and was deliberately agreed upon as a 
measure contributing toward the good of 
all, then to that extent that New England 
town represents gesellschaft and not 
gemeinschaft. The fact reported merely re- 
minds us that it is not simply the existence 
of a collective action or a community re- 
sponsibility that attests the presence of 
gemeinschaft, but the fact of growth of 
such an action or institution out of custom- 
ary morality rather than out of deliberative 
action and agreement. I will add that I am 
not as sure as Professor Brunner appar- 
ently is that certain institutions of prim- 
itive communities have resulted from the 
skilful manipulation by occupants of the top 
social ranks. 

These are small matters. The interchange 
between Professors Heberle and Brunner 
does, however, raise two related matters of 
some consequence. The first question is 
whether or not students of American com- 
munities have done adequate justice to 
those aspects of rural community life which 
Ténnies pointed to in developing the notion 
of gemeinschaft. Heberle says they haven't. 
For what it may be worth, I report that I 
am inclined to agree. On the whole the 
emphasis has been upon marketing and 
trading connections in studying American 
rural communities. The recent publications 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
do something to right the balance. But I do 
not know any study of an American rural 
community which presents such a pene- 
trating and balanced study, doing justice to 
both gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, as is 
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done by any one of several studies of lit- 
erate rural communities that have been 
made by anthropologists. I have in mind 
Horace Miner’s St. Denis, A French Ca- 
nadian Parish, John Embree’s Suye Mura, 
A Japanese Village, Edward Spicer’s 
Pascua, A Yaqui Village in Arizona, and 
Family and Community in Ireland, by 
Arensberg and Kimball. 

This expression of a personal opinion 
does not, of course, decide the point. For 
one who holds this opinion it is the basis 
for a conclusion, not that anthropologists 
are any abler than rural sociologists, but 
that any one kind of society ought to be 
studied with reference to other kinds. More 
particularly stated, the conclusion is that 
studies of American rural communities will 
be enriched if considered in comparison 
with primitive communities, and vice versa. 
The comparison will be the better if the in- 
vestigator has first-hand knowledge with 
both kinds. Until recently anthropologists 
had not studied urbanized societies, and the 
knowledge sociologists had of primitive so- 
cieties was book-knowledge. This situation 
is changing; the monographs I have cited 
above are some indications of this change. 

The second matter of interest is whether 
the use of the Ténnies concepts is helpful 
to that study of the nature of society which 
rural sociologists are carrying on. The com- 
parative study of societies tends to become 
a reality on the level of intensive empirical 
study of particular communities. The so- 
cieties of the world are ranged, under the 
eye of the student, in a single continuum. 
The rural sociologists occupy the strategic 
center of this continuum. The groups they 
study look on the one hand toward the 
metropolis, which is predominantly market 
and gesellschaft; on the other they look 
toward the primitive societies which are 
predominantly family and gemeinschaft. 
The recognition of the critical importance 
of rural (and peasant) societies for the 
comparative study of society grows as 
studies of particular communities by so- 
ciologists move out of the framework of 
social problem and social action, where they 
began, both in urban sociology and in rural 


sociology, and into a more theoretical sci- 
entific framework. 

We had been told this, by implication at 
least, by many a philosophical student of 
society. That is, among other things, what 
Ténnies was telling us. Durkheim points in 
the same direction: using his terms, we see 
that the rural and the peasant societies 
represent forms of compromise between the 
social segment and the social organ. His 
concepts, like those of Ténnies, require us 
to consider, in studying an Iowa farming 
community or a Chinese peasant village, 
what aspects of the whole reality bear com- 
parison with a society that would be all 
social organ, and what aspects bear com- 
parison with a society that would be all 
social segment. Maine suggested the same 
unilinear range of societal types in his con- 
trasts between the familial and the terri- 
torial, the society of status and the society 
of contract. And there are many other con- 
cepts which have reference to the same 
essential contrast of ideal types. The essen- 
tial value of employing the Ténnies con- 
cepts, or the Durkheim concepts, in the 
study of rural American societies lies in the 
fact that they require that these societies 
be placed in relation to other societies so as 
to illuminate major differences and to lead 
to the definition of significant problems. 

The anthropologist may make a contri- 
bution toward the development of under- 
standing of society by formulating the ideal 
society which, according to the guidance of 
these antithetical concepts, lies at one hand 
of the bipolar continuum. The rural soci- 
ologist might then in part measure his sub- 
ject matter against such an ideal primitive 
or folk society. Students of any sort of 
society may by this means be invited to 
consider special problems as to the inter- 
dependence of any two characters among 
those making up the ideal type. 

I have attempted one such formulation 
of the ideal folk society.1 A shorter version 
follows. 

“The conception of a ‘primitive society’ 


Robert Redfield, La Sociedad Folk, Re- 
vista Mexicana de Sociologia, Vol. IV, No. 
4, October-December, 1942. 
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which we ought to form,” wrote Sumner, 
“is that of small groups scattered over a 
territory.” The folk society is a small so- 
ciety. It includes within it no more people 
than can know each other well. It is also 
an isolated and a homogeneous society. An 
aspect of this isolation is the absence of 
books and writing as means to communicate 
with other times and with other peoples. 
The members of the society have a strong 
sense of belonging together: the group 
which an outsider might recognize as com- 
posed of similar persons different from 
members of other groups is also the group 
of people who feel strongly their identifica- 
tion with one another and their difference 
from outsiders. Technology is simple, and 
the division of labor correspondingly so: 
aside from the division of function between 
the sexes there is little other division of 
labor. So the folk society is a group eco- 
nomically independent of other groups. 

These considerations are familiar and 
preliminary. They might be summarized by 
saying that the folk society is a little world 
off by itself in which the recurrent prob- 
lems of life are met by all its members in 
much the same way. It now needs to be 
emphasized that in such a society the ways 
in which problems are met are convention- 
alized as a result of long intercommunica- 
tion within the group in the face of these 
problems, and that these ways have be- 
come interrelated with one another so that 
they constitute a coherent and self-consist- 
ent system. This is what we mean by “a 
culture.” The society is to be described and 
distinguished from others largely by pre- 
senting this system. Thus it is not enough 
to say that in the folk society conventional 
behavior is strongly patterned; we must 
also say that these patterns are interre- 
lated, in thought and action, so that one 
tends to evoke others, and to be consistent 
with the others. We may add to this that 
the more remote ends of living are taken as 
given. The folk society exists not so much in 
the exchange of useful functions as in com- 
mon understandings as to the ends given. In 
the trite phrase the folk society has a 
“design for living.” 

Moreover what is done in the folk society 


is done not because somebody decided that 
it should be done, but because it seems “nec- 
essarily” to flow from the very nature of 
things. Correspondingly there is little dis- 
position to reflect upon traditional acts and 
to consider them objectively and critically. 
Behavior is spontaneous, traditional and 
uncritical. As men act with reference to one 
another by understandings which are tacit 
and traditional, there are no formal agree- 
ments. The right and duties of individuals 
flow from their positions in a customary 
system of relationships, not from special 
undertakings. Institutions are “crescive,” 
not “enacted.” Legislation has no place, 
still less jurisprudence. Knowledge is un- 
systematized; there is no science. 

Behavior is personal, not impersonal. All 
human beings are treated as persons, not 
as things, and much in nature that is not 
human is regarded as if it had personal 
attributes; the motives and sentiments of 
the individual are projected into all objects 
with which he comes in contact. Relations 
in the society are not merely personal; they 
are familial. The kinship connections pro- 
vide a pattern in terms of which all per- 
sonal relations are conventionalized and 
categorized. Special sorts of behavior are 
expectable from certain categories of kins- 
men. There is a disposition to extend the 
patterns of kinship outward from those 
genealogically connected with the individual 
to all with whom he comes into sympathetic 
contact. The folk group is a body of rela- 
tives. There is strong solidarity within 
smaller familial groups, and it seems to be 
the family group rather than the individual 
that acts and is acted upon. 

In the well-known language of Sumner, 
the ways of life are folkways; further, the 
folkways tend to be mores. The value of 
traditional acts and objects is something 
which, it is felt, should not be questioned. 
The folk society is a sacred society. The 
sacredness of objects is apparent in the 
ways in which the object is hedged about 
with restraints that keep it from the com- 
monplace and the matter-of-fact. There are 
abundant taboos, and rituals are sacred 
rituals. All activities, even the work of pro- 
duction, are ends in themselves, activities 
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expressive of the more remote values of the 
society. 

As there is little or no systematic and 
reflective thinking, the customary solutions 
to problems of practical action only im- 
perfectly take the form of really effective 
and understood control of the means appro- 
priate to accomplish the desired end; in- 
stead they tend to express the states of 
mind of the individuals who desire the end: 
there is much magic in the folk society. 

Within the ideal folk society its members 
are bound by religious and kinship ties, and 
there is no place for the motive of com- 
mercial gain. There is no money and noth- 
ing is measured by such a measure of value. 
The distribution of goods and services tends 
to be an aspect of the conventional and 
personal relationships of status which make 
up the structure of the society: goods are 
exchanged as expressions of good will, and 
in large part as incidents of ceremonial 
and ritual activities. 

Such a characterization of an ideal folk 
society (with which, of course, no real so- 
ciety precisely corresponds) results from a 
re-statement of the conceptions of Durk- 
heim, Ténnies and Maine, in the light com- 


ing from consideration of the real primitive 
societies. It is less generalized and abstract 
than any of the sets of concepts. It may 
help the making of comparisons of par- 
ticular rural societies with one another, 
with primitive society and with metropoli- 
tan urban society. It may suggest some 
special problems: What are the intercon- 
nections between the increasing division of 
labor and secularization? Between the de- 
cline of the family relative to the individual 
on the one hand and commercialization on 
the other? Under what circumstances, such 
as the Amish exemplify, may a rural so- 
ciety maintain a local culture, strongly 
sacred, with commercial farming? And so 
on. It is not suggested that these problems 
never occurred before to rural sociologists. 
They are quite familiar with them. It is 
merely suggested that by the use of con- 
cepts such as Ténnies gave us, one is en- 
couraged to study rural communities in the 
light of primitive and modern urban com- 
munities, and so to enlarge the significance 
of what is studied and concluded. 
ROBERT REDFIELD. 

University of Chicago. 





FARM LABOR LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY THE SENATE 
“CIVIL LIBERTIES” COMMITTEE 


Students of farm labor in the United 
States may well rejoice in the voluminous 
data which have been accumulated in the 
past three years by two congressional com- 
mittees; namely, the House Select Commit- 
tee to investigate migration of citizens, 
commonly referred to as the Tolan Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which has investigated 
the “violations of free speech and the rights 
of labor.” 

The latter committee has recently issued 
Parts I, II and III of the summary report 
of its work to date. The hearings of the 
sub-committee, consisting of Senators 
Thomas (Utah), LaFollette (Wisconsin) 
and Walsh (Massachusetts) amassed 75 


volumes of testimony on all phases of the 
general subject, including farm labor. Part 
III of the summary report is entitled “The 
Disadvantaged Status of Unorganized 
Labor in California’s Industrialized Agri- 
culture.”! It summarizes the general con- 
dition of labor in California’s “large-scale” 
farming, reviews the history of attempts of 
labor, on the one hand, to improve its con- 
dition through organization and collective 
bargaining; and the efforts of employers, 
on the other hand, to frustrate labor’s 
efforts. Finally, the committee makes def- 
inite recommendations for governmental 
action to protect the rights of labor. 


Senate Report No. 1150; Part III, 77th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, pp. 253. 
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Before giving details regarding this re- 
port, which is unmistakably one of the most 
important documents in the annals of labor 
to appear in this country, it is significant 
to note that on the voluminous and often 
spectacular revelations of the Hearings, 
there was only the most meager recognition 
in the public press. It is not too much to 
say, that the American public is almost 
totally unaware of the Hearings or of the 
reports and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Because the farm laborers them- 
selves are the least articulate and most 
unorganized occupational group in our so- 
ciety, the work of this Committee may come 
to naught unless nuclei of interested per- 
sons can bring their influence to bear in its 
behalf. Even the large labor organizations 
of the country have manifested only inter- 
mittent interest in the problem of farm 
workers. True, the problem of effecting or- 
ganization among them presents almost 
overwhelming difficulties; but, at the same 
time, it is highly important that some 
means be found by which this group can 
become articulate, and make its own con- 
tribution to the solution of its problem. As 
it is, such amelioration as may come must 
be the result largely of the benevolent in- 
terest of individuals, in Congress and out. 
The democratic process presupposes that 
the laborers themselves share effectively in 
making the decisions which affect them so 
vitally. 

The picture which the committee por- 
trays of California agriculture is already 
familiar to those who have interested them- 
selves in farm labor. It is characterized by 
a highly centralized control of the entre- 
preneural function, to a considerable ex- 
tent in the hands of corporations primarily 
interested in marketing and processing. The 
main products are fruit and vegetables, re- 
quiring large numbers of seasonal workers, 
particularly in the harvesting operations. 
Since these products are highly perishable, 
the time limit on the harvest is short, and 
the necessity of having adequate labor sup- 
plies at the right time and place, is espe- 
cially acute. This “vulnerability” of indus- 
trialized agriculture creates a highly sensi- 
tive situation for the employer, and in his 


anxiety to make certain of an adequate 
labor supply, he has broadcast appeals 
widely for labor, a device which in recent 
years at least has resulted in “over-recruit- 
ment” with its well-known tragic conse- 
quences in unemployment and destitution. 
The fact that there exists no organized 
farm labor market, has left the growers 
with no alternative method of satisfying 
their requirements. Moreover, because of 
the perishability of the commodities in- 
volved, the growers have been highly vul- 
nerable to labor strikes. The possibility that 
laborers might call a strike during the crit- 
ical harvest season, hangs menacingly 
above their heads. Their anxiety deriving 
from this hazard has led them to strive to 
prevent the organization of unions, and to 
keep out of the ranks of the laborers any- 
one who might assume leadership. Such in- 
dividuals are labelled “agitators,” and by 
various tactics are “discouraged” from any 
activity. Thus we have the basis for social 
conflict between two interest groups, both 
inter-dependent, and with a common inter- 
est in agricultural production. 

The description given by the report of 
the techniques of industrial warfare car- 
ried on by both groups, constitute highly 
important information for the sociologist 
interested in the social process of conflict. 
It is not too much to say that it is the best 
material available anywhere on this phase 
of rural conflict. The behavior of the two 
groups in attempting to achieve their ends 
is described, step by step. But almost in- 
variably the conflict is resolved by the as- 
cendency of the employer group, and the 
suppression of the laborers. In the words of 
the report: 

“It is an historical fact that the civil 
rights of agricultural laborers in that state 
(California) have never been successfully 
exercised despite a long record of unrest, 
misery, and repression.” In other words, it 
has never yet been possible to resolve the 
conflict by collective agreements between 
employer and employee. The two groups do 
not meet for joint discussion and peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

The recommendations of the committee 
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are that legislation be enacted to the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. Protection of the rights of agricultural 
workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

2. The decasualization, organization and 
protection of the agricultural labor market. 

8. Regulation of private recruiting of ag- 
ricultural labor, interstate and intrastate. 

4. Regulation of child labor in agricul- 
ture. 

5. Amendment of existing legislation to 
extend the benefits of the social security 
act, and wages and hours act to farm 
labor. 

6. Establishment of machinery for de- 
termining wages. 

7. The improvement of housing and 
health facilities of farm workers. 

8. Adoption of public policies looking 
toward “full employment” not only of farm 
wage workers, but small subsistence farm- 
ers as well, and provision for resettlement 
of surplus or under-employed farm people 
on reclamation projects. 

Since the publication of this report, five 
bills have been introduced in Congress by 


Senators LaFollette and Thomas, which are 
designed to implement most of these 
recommendations. 

It is of great importance to the future of 
agriculture, especially in its “industrial- 
ized” aspects, that these measures be care- 
fully considered, and long-time policies be 
set up. Are these proposed measures the 
most desirable? Are there alternatives 
which should be considered? Is the kind of 
legislation which we have adopted for non- 
farm workers the most appropriate type 
for farm workers? (Present proposals 
largely assume such to be the case.) Could 
we develop a system—comparable to that in 
England—whereby the wage-worker has 
certain rights to land occupancy, akin to 
those of a tenant? Certainly, it is unthink- 
able that we allow conditions of the past to 
go on indefinitely. Public policies are in the 
making, and the best thought of the rural 
leadership of the country should be brought 
to bear on the question to see that the best 
possible measures are adopted. 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





SIZE OF FARM FAMILY IN RELATION TO HOMOGENEITY OF 
PARENTAL TRAITS* 


Several years ago W. C. McKain, Jr., and 
N. L. Whetten reported the results of an 
investigation into the relation between size 
of family and homogeneity of parental 
traits.1 The study was based on data from 
two field surveys made in Connecticut, one 
conducted in a suburban area and the other 
in a rural part-time farming area. The in- 
quiry indicated that insofar as these groups 
were concerned there was a positive corre- 
lation between the homogeneity of parents, 
as measured by the number of common 
traits, and size of family. The present 





* Published as a contribution of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“The Size of Family in Relation to 
Homogeneity of Parental Traits,” Rural 
Sociology I (March 1936), 20-28. 


paper is a summary of an investigation 
made to test this conclusion on a sample of 
the Oklahoma rural-farm population. 

The study is based on information ob- 
tained by means of a field survey made in 
1938 for the purpose of studying the social 
correlatives of farm tenure status. The sur- 
vey was conducted in four Oklahoma coun- 
ties which were selected to represent the 
farm population of the State.2 Only those 


*For a further discussion of the criteria 
used for the selection of the sampling area, 
the sampling procedure, and the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample, see William H. 
Sewell, The Construction and Standardiza- 
tion of a Scale for the Measurement of the 
Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm 
Families, Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta. Technical 
Bull. No. 9 (April, 1940), pp. 21-26. 
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schedules on unbroken families which con- 
tained complete information on all the char- 
acteristics studied were used. The total 
number of schedules meeting these require- 
ments was 797. 

The parental traits studied were resi- 
dential background, age, religion, and edu- 
cation. The basic difference between this 
list and that used by McKain and Whetten 
is that national origin is not included in 
this study. The reason for this is that less 
than one percent of the persons upon whom 
data were available were foreign born. The 
definitions followed in determining these 
factors were the same as those employed 
by McKain and Whetten except that for 
“residential background” and “religion” 
slight modifications were made to fit the 
data. 

1. Residential background. The resident- 
ial background of the subjects before mar- 
riage was not available directly from the 
schedule. However, the usual occupation of 
the father of each was given and from this 
the residential background was inferred.® 
Thus, if the usual occupation of the father 
was agricultural, the person was considered 
to have had a rural background. Con- 
versely, if the occupation of the fathers was 
one which is usually followed in urban 
communities, the person was classified as 
nonrural. Then, if both the husband and 
wife had rural backgrounds or both had 
urban backgrounds, they were considered 
alike in this characteristic. If the back- 
ground of one was rural and the other was 
urban, they were considered to be unlike. 

2. Age. The couples were considered to be 
unlike in age if the husband was younger 
than the wife or if he was more than seven 
years older. 

3. Religious affiliation. Religious affilia- 
tions were divided into the major denom- 
inations of the Protestant religion common 
in this area: Baptist, Methodist, Christian, 
Presbyterian, Church of Christ, Nazarene, 


*Even though this method of determining 
the residential background was the only one 
possible in light of the information avail- 
able and is subject to some question, it is 
ae a better index than is place of 

irth (used by McKain and Whetten). 


etc.4 Followers of the Catholic and Jewish 
faiths also were considered as distinct re. 
ligious groups. When the husband belonged 
to one of these religious groups and the 
wife to another, they were considered to be 
unlike in this trait. Also if one of the two 
belonged to a religious group and the other 
did not belong to any religious group, they 
were considered to be unlike in their relig- 
ious affiliation. If both the husband and 
wife belonged to the same religious group 
or if neither belonged to any religious 
group, they were considered to be alike. 

4. Education. If the husband and wife 
had received within three years of the 
same amount of formal schooling they were 
considered to possess this trait in common, 

In the statistical analysis of the data, the 
method used by McKain and Whetten was 
followed closely. The only exception was 
that measures of variation were used so 
that the statistical significance of the dif- 
ferences noted could be determined. The 
procedure consisted of the following steps: 
First, all schedules were classified accord- 
ing to the number of parental traits held in 
common. Second, the mean number of chil- 
dren per family and the standard errors of 
these means were computed for each of the 
above classes. Third, the differences be- 
tween the successive classes and their 
standard errors were computed and the 
ratio between them (the critical ratio) was 
determined to discover the reliability of the 
observed differences.5 

To conserve space, only the means are 
given here. These are shown in the column 
headed “total” in table I. From this it is 
apparent that the general trend is for the 


‘McKain and Whetten did not consider 4 
husband and wife who belonged to different 
denominations as being unlike in this char- 
acteristic. However, differences in denom- 
ination are emphasized in this area and are 
often a source of emotional conflict between 
husband and wife. 

*The formulas for the standard error of a 
mean and the critical ratio are given in all 
recent statistics texts. For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the significance of differences, 
illustrated with sociological data, see Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood, Statistics for Soct- 
ologists (New York: 1941), Ch. 17. 
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average number of children per family to 
increase with the number of traits pos- 
sessed in common by the parents. The aver- 
age number of children for the whole group 
is 3.72 and ranges from 3.29 for those 
couples possessing either one or no traits in 
common to 3.80 for those having all four 
traits in common. However, the differences 
between the successive groups are not great 
and not even the difference between the 


the fact that in recent years there may 
have been a trend toward marriage of per- 
sons having different characteristics. An- 
other advantage in holding this factor 
constant is that it makes possible compari- 
son of groups in different phases of family 
development. Thus, in the breakdown em- 
ployed in this analysis, families in which 
the wife is under 30 will ordinarily have 
most of their children in the age group 


extreme groups is great enough to be statis-,/ under 10 years, those in which the wife is 


tically significant. McKain and Whetten in 
their study found the same trend but a 
smaller average size of family and more 
marked differences. However, it seems 
doubtful that many of the differences they 
observed could have met the statistical tests 
of significance had they been made. In gen- 
eral the results of our analysis thus far, 
while they do not disprove the claim that 
there is a relationship between size of fam- 
ily and parental similarity, do make the 
claim questionable. However, before dwell- 
ing on this point we will turn to the 
analysis of the effect of age of wife on the 
findings. 


31-43 will be composed of grade school and 
high school ages, and finally those 44 and 
over will have ceased having children and 
the family will be entering the phase of 
family dissolution. 

When the families were classified into 
these three age groups, still holding cons- 
tant parental characteristics, it will be ob- 
served from the table that the mean size of 
family again tends to follow the same 
trend, i.e., it is largest for those couples 
with the most traits in common, regardless 
of the age group. Moreover the trend is 
somewhat more pronounced than when the 
groups were undivided. However, the 


























TABLE I. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
COMMON PARENTAL TRAITS 
Age of wives (in years) 
—— Total 30 or less | 81-43 44 and over 
traits Average Average Average Average 
in Number number Number number Number number Number number 
common of of of of ° of ° of 
famiiies children families children families children families children 
0orl 45 3.29 9 1.11 14 2.50 22 4.68 
2 148 3.57 43 1.93 41 3.39 64 4.78 
3 307 3.80 105 2.06 101 3.94 101 5.48 
4 297 3.78 105 1.97 96 3.91 96 5.63 
Total 797 3.72 262 1.97 252 3.76 283 5.31 





The effect of lumping together all of the 
couples regardless of the length of time 
they have been married may have the effect 
of canceling out differences which would 
stand out in bolder contrast if this factor 
were controlled. This is possible because of 





*The critical ratios are less than the usual 
standard (2.0) for significance in samples 
of this size. 


tendency for the number of children to in- 
crease is less true for the two younger 
groups than for the oldest family group. In 
the case of the families in which the wife is 
30 years of age or less, only the differences 
between those couples with one or no traits 
in common and those with two, three, or 
four, are statistically significant. The same 
is true for the group in which the wives are 
31-43 years of age. However, for the group 
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44 and over, the families in which the par- 
ents have one or no similar traits have 
significantly fewer children than those in 
which the parents have three or four com- 
mon traits. Likewise those with two com- 
mon traits have significantly fewer chil- 
dren than those with three or four common 
traits.7 The fact that there are statistically 
significant differences in the case of the 
oldest families is of considerable impor- 
tance to the general hypothesis, since this 
group represents completed families whose 
effective fertility has ceased and therefore 
the full influence of differences in parental 
characteristics has been exerted completely. 

From the analysis of the Oklahoma data 
it appears that when age of wife is con- 
trolled there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of common parental 
traits and the average number of children 


"The differences between the two low 
groups themselves and those between the 
two high groups are not significant. 


born to farm families. This is in keeping 
with the conclusion of McKain and Whet- 
ten for the groups they studied. However, 
the validity of the hypothesis has not been 
demonstrated completely either by their re- 
sults or the findings of this study. Certainly 
the relationship is by no means high when 
the rather small and usually non-significant 
differences between the successive groups 
are considered. Probably more rigorous 
definition of the traits studied and the use 
of additional factors, such as socioeconomic 
background, characteristics of parental 
family, and personality traits, will be nec- 
essary before a more satisfactory conclu- 
sion can be reached concerning the relation- 
ship between homogeneity of parental traits 
and fertility. 

WILLIAM H. SEWELL 

and 

RospertT L. FISHER. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 





SMALL FARMERS SHARE FARM TOOLS 


War rationing of farm machinery in the 
Pacific Northwest, along with the rest of 
the United States, is now an actuality. 
Authority to ration farm machinery was 
delegated by the War Production Board to 
the Office of Price Administration which in 
turn re-delegated the authority to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Secretary Claude 
Wickard, on September 17 then ordered the 
State and County USDA War Boards to 
set up County Rationing Committees. 

All this has been done in the Pacific 
Northwest. County Rationing Committees 
are now at work. Farmers, desiring to pur- 
chase farm machines which are scarce and 
contain war-critical metals, must first ob- 
tain permission from their County Ration- 
ing Committees. This means the acceptance 
by many farmers of new patterns of eco- 
nomic behavior, attitudes, and habits. It 
means, in reality, widespread acceptance of 
the cooperative and joint-use principle in 
sharing available farm equipment. 


Small farmers in the Pacific Northwest, 
however, have learned during peace time 
the many advantages which accrue from 
sharing farm equipment. They are willing 
and anxious to support the new rationing 
order; for they know that it is a sound 
method to insure a fair distribution of 
available machinery. Even now there are 
approximately 1,800 joint-owned services 
operating in the region. All of the services 
have been established with the technical 
assistance of County Farm Security Ad- 
ministration Supervisors. 

These FSA sponsored joint-services are 
of all types and kinds. Two small farmers 
in one county, raising about 25 acres of 
grain each, lived in a rural community 
where it was difficult to hire a combine or 
threshing machine when needed. They de- 
cided to purchase a second-hand machine 
and take turns using it. Total cost was 
$110; but the cost to each operator was $55. 

In another county recently a group of 5 
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small farmers helped themselves by helping 
each other. They pooled their funds and 
purchased a grain and grass seed drill. Not 
only did they economize on machinery in 
War time, but they also saved funds. Total 
cost was $220; but the cost to each operator 
was $44. 

These joint-use services, and hundreds 
like them, have permitted the small farm- 
ers to utilize modern equipment and yet 
keep their initial investment low. More im- 
portant at the present, they are serving as 
one of several methods to help small farm- 
ers contribute directly to the Food for Free- 
dom program. Many different kinds of 
equipment co-ops are being established, in- 
cluding joint-use of tractors; hay chopping 
mills; manure spreaders; irrigation pumps; 
plows; hay rakes; harrows; land levelers; 
corrugators; cultivators; etc. Farm equip- 
ment repair centers are also being 
developed. 

Co-ops for small farmers are not limited 
solely to farm equipment. Others are pure- 
bred sires; farm trucks; fruit packing 
sheds; sheep grazing land; slaughter 


houses, etc. All are designed to permit small 
farmers to pool their resources so that their 
mutual effort will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the all-out War program. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember that 
small farmers play an important role in 
the Pacific Northwest agricultural econ- 
omy. According to the 1940 U. S. Census, 
there are 187,178 farms in the region. Of 
this total approximately 43 percent received 
under $600 gross annual income. Some of 
these small farmers have deserted their 
farms in response to the lure of high indus- 
trial wages. But thousands of them remain, 
toiling to produce the food and fibre which 
will go to win the War and write the peace. 

It is for this mighty army of wnder- 
employed small farmers that the community 
and cooperative services program of Farm 
Security is designed. It has a real War 
function. Not only is it facilitating the 
spreading of scarce farm machinery, but it 
is also helping thousands of “little men” to 
feel that they have a tangible part in 
smashing the Axis. 

JOE J. KING. 
Farm Security Administration. 





AN OBSTACLE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY 


Among the thousands of letters con- 
cerned with topics of special interest to 
tural people received by the writer during 
the past few years from residents of Michi- 
gan farms and small towns, only six have 
made any mention of the matter of farm 
odors, even by definite implication. There 
is good reason to believe, however, that it 
is a subject of concern of far greater im- 
portance to rural people than the small 
space it has taken in the correspondence 
would indicate. 

Quotations from each of the six letters 
will be presented, along with certain com- 
ments. These will be followed by some gen- 
eral discussion of farm-village relations 
Suggested by the quoted statements. 

1. “It has been my experience that the 
city lady thinks the farm woman smells 


of cows and doesn’t want anything to do 

with her.” 

This writer is active in farm neighbor- 
hood affairs, especially those related to the 
school. The “city” women whom she has in 
mind are urban-type village residents, of 
whom there have been increasing numbers 
during the past few years. In the words of 
one correspondent, “Due to the villages be- 
ing closer to the cities because of wonder- 
ful roads, city folks—lots of them—move to 
the villages. In this way, everyone is made 
strange to everyone else, with the exception 
of certain groups.” 

2. “Very often the farm woman is shy 
of the town or city groups because she 
feels inferior. Her nails are shabby and 
she wonders about that much-talked-of 
‘farm odor,’ and she can’t be herself. But 
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never does she feel that way about the 
village groups. These women in the vil- 
lages are neither farmers’ wives nor city 
slickers; and secretly the farmer’s wife 
often feels sorry for the women in the 
village, and for that reason can go ahead 
and be a leader.” 

This farm woman was formerly a city 
teacher. The villages near which she lives 
are very small, and are decidedly rural in 
make-up. 

3. “A town woman can very nearly 
complete her toilet for the evening before 
the evening meal and be ready for an eve- 
ning out soon after. But after I come 
from the barn and milking and have 
wrestled with the supper dishes and milk 
utensils, I hardly have the energy left to 
go through with the extensive toiletries it 
would take to make me presentable.” 
This farmer’s wife apparently doesn’t 

consider herself at all inferior to the wom- 
en of the town. It simply is too much of a 
burden to make the requisite effort to put 
herself uopn a basis of congeniality with 
the town women. 

4. “The thing that distresses me most 
(and I have not used too strong a word) 
is the tendency of some farmers to drop 
in on errands or to go to the village to 
shop dressed just as they come from the 
barns and their chores. We have to air 
out the whole house after a five minute 
visit, and their presence is hard to en- 
dure. I have heard the merchants com- 
plain about this also.” 

While this woman lives in the open coun- 
try, she and her husband are not farmers. 
Her neighbors probably consider them to be 
“city people.” She and her husband are not 
of the “aloof” sort, as are many nonfarm 
families whose homes are in the country. 
The neighbors whose calls she finds “hard 
to endure” are quite certainly entirely un- 
aware of the true situation. Their own 
houses and the occupants “endure” as a 
matter of course all farm odors that come 
their way. 

5. “In my extension classes, I always 
tell the women to make their husbands 
leave their dirty, smelly overalls behind 
when they are their escorts to town.” 


It is quite certain that this energetic 
leader among farm women is only partially 
successful in attaining even her somewhat 
limited objectives for the women in her 
classes. 

6. “Our boy welcomes vacation be- 
cause he ‘doesn’t have to think’ and is 
glad when school starts because he ‘sees 
the fellows more and doesn’t smell horsey 
all the time’.” 

Many farm boys do as much work in the 
barn during the school year as at any other 
time. Sometimes “city children” in the vil- 
lage schools object to being thrown into 
close contact with those from the farms. 

The following quoted statement is taken 
from a recent class paper written by a girl 
from a farm family who has lived for some 
years in town: “Stable odors are sometimes 
extremely unpleasant to those who are not 
used to them. I have heard several town 
women object to the attendance of farm 
people at their churches on this account.” 
Another student writing of the five 
churches in her home village says, “Three 
are not too anxious to have farmers become 
a part of their congregations.” 

Occupations other than farming have 
their distinctive odors which are fully as 
offensive to those not habituated to them. 
In fact, it would seem that there is some- 
thing to be said for the animal smells of 
the country as contrasted with some odors 
that are distinctively urban. The fact re- 
mains, however, as indicated by the quoted 
statements, that they are a hindrance to 
the development of truly cordial community 
relations between farmers and townspeople. 
In any thoroughgoing study of rural con- 
munity relations, they must be taken into 
account along with various other imponder- 
ables. 

If farming were carried on by individual 
members of families, instead of whole fam- 
ilies, as most urban occupations are, and if 
the farming occupation were as distinct 
from the farm home life as most urban 
occupations are from the home life of those 
who are in engaged in them, then the farm 
occupational odors would not assume the 
importance that they do now in the matter 
of social relations. Farm wives and chil- 
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dren are, in general, as truly members of 
the occupational work unit as are husbands 
and fathers. Women and children as well as 
men bear the marks of their occupation in 
their clothing and upon their bodies. There 
is no separate home life that can guard 
itself against occupational intrusions. This 
fact is bound to be sensed by city-type peo- 
ple of the villages. Urbanized women and 
children viewing women and children of the 


farms from the vantage point of their own 
relative freedom from family occupational 
controls and marks or labels are likely to 
assume attitudes of superiority toward the 
latter. It is not merely the desire to avoid 
contact with unpleasant odors. It is a feel- 
ing of difference between two ways of life. 
Roy H. HoLMEs. 


University of Michigan. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber* 


CULTURE OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 

“El Cerrito, New Mexico,” by Olen Leonard 
and C. P. Loomis, pp. 72 (Sept. 1941). 

“Landaff, New Hampshire,” by Kenneth 
McLeish and Kimball Young, pp. 117, 
(April 1942). 

“The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania,” by Walter M. 
Kollmorgen, pp. 105 (Sept. 1942). 

“Sublette, Kansas,” by Earl H. Bell, pp. 
113 (Sept. 1942). 

Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (Processed) 

These four published reports are part of 
a series of six rural community studies 
projected by the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare, the general pur- 
pose of which was apparently the descrip- 
tion of rural culture under varying con- 
ditions of stability or instability. In none of 
the publications is the purpose explicitly 
stated, although the objective is implied in 
the following quotation for a foreword, to 
three of the four publications under review, 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Head of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
who initiated the studies: 

“The communities selected for study— 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Ralph R. 
Nichols, Josiah C. Folsom, Margaret J. 
Hagood, and Earl H. Bell. 


El Cerrito, N. Mex.; Sublette, Kans.; Irwin, 
Iowa; The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pa.; Landaff, N. Y.; and Harmony, 
Ga.—were not selected in an attempt to ob- 
tain a geographic sampling of con- 
temporary rural communities in the United 
States, but as samples of, or points on, a 
continuum from high community stability, 
to great instability. At one end of the 
continuum, an Amish community in Lan- 
caster County, Penn., was selected. At the 
other end, a “Dust Bowl,” community in 
Kansas was chosen. The other four com- 
munities range themselves between these 
extremes.” 

Again as to method of study, there is no 
explicit statement in the documents them- 
selves, but in the foreword Dr. Taylor ex- 
plains that the communities “were studied 
contemporaneously by six different partici- 
pant observers or field workers during the 
year 1940. Each study was sufficiently in- 
dependent of the other five to make sep- 
arate treatment and publication desirable, 
but the reader will gain full understanding 
of the findings only when he has read the 
reports of the six studies as a group.” And, 
of course, the reports themselves indicate 
the general method employed, namely that 
of the participant observer and informal 
interview. The interviewers frequently 
recorded verbatim responses of informants, 
many of which are included in the text. The 
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interviews are supplemented by such social 
and economic data as can be gleaned from 
U. S. Census and other sources. 

The reports all follow a rather set out- 
line, under the following major headings 
(slightly modified in some of the studies) : 
Identification and Characterization of the 
Community; History and Background of 
the Settlement; Making a Living; Com- 
munity Organization and Values; The 
Farmers Expanding World; and Integra- 
tion and Disintegration in Community and 
Individual Life. El Cerrito and the Amish 
reports are rather generously and effec- 
tively illustrated with photographs. The 
outline appears to have been faulty in that 
some categories are not mutually exclusive; 
a fact which has given rise to a great deal 
of repetition in textual matter. 

While the contents are treated under a 
common system of categories they cgnsti- 
tute descriptions of communities widely 
divergent in many characteristics. Two of 
them (El Cerrito and the Amish Com- 
munity) deal with groups which might well 
be classified as “cultural islands,” although 
the differences between them are very 
great. The other two reports deal in the one 
ease (Landaff) an old American com- 
munity, and in the other (Haskell) with 
one which is relatively new. 

In view of the fact that the implied 
hypothesis underlying these studies appar- 
ently involves the demonstration of quali- 
ties of stability and instability and their 
correlatives, a reviewer might logically be 
expected to orient his comments accord- 
ingly. But this is impossible in view of the 
absence of any explicit statement of the 
hypothesis and of definition of the terms as 
used in the study. For example, Dr. Taylor 
states that the Amish were chosen as rep- 
resenting the most stable of the six com- 
munities, while Haskell County was chosen 
as the most unstable. Yet it could be argued 
that from the standpoint of tenacity in the 
face of great odds in the form of extremely 
adverse physical conditions, Haskell shows 
remarkable stability. The same can be said 
perhaps even more truly of El Cerrito. In 
fact, the communities seem to differ more 
on many other factors than they do on 


stability. So like so many other concepts in 
social science, that of “stability” requires 
careful definition before it can be used 
effectively as a tool in research. 

By way of general comments on the 
project, one who reads carefully the in- 
dividual report is impressed with the im- 
portance of recognizing the fact of hetero- 
geneity in community types in this country, 
When we speak of “the rural community” 
in America, the phrase inevitably connotes 
a uniformity which in reality does not 
exist. Yet it is vitally important, practically 
as well as theoretically, to know the sim- 
ilarities and especially the differences that 
exist. I stress the differences because of the 
obvious implications they hold for the de- 
velopment and implementation of action 
programs. Such considerations are espe- 
cially important in time of crisis when 
“mobilization” of effort is crucial, but they 
are no less important for times of peace. 

The studies as a whole are extremely 
valuable in revealing the social changes 
that are taking place in American rural 
society, involving such items as the use of 
the land, and the relation of the people to 
it; the modifications over time in the insti- 
tutions of the community; and above all, 
the differential responses of communities of 
various types to the geographic environ- 
ments and to the changes immanent in the 
“Great Society.” 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





RuRAL YoutH 


The rural youth of Ross County, Ohio: 
Their level of living and social achieve- 
ment! is the fourth of a series of bulletins 
presenting the findings of the Ross County 
Rural Youth Survey made in 1940 in which 
1,602 rural youths between 18 and 27 years 
of age were interviewed. Previous bulletins 
in the series have presented information on 
the youths with respect to their Education 
and Training; Home, Family and Com- 
munity Life; and Employment and Occu- 


7A. R. Mangus and Robert L. McNamara. 
The rural youth of Ross County, Ohio: 
Their level of living and social achieve- 
ment. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 635. 27 pp. 
Wooster, Oct. 1942. 
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pation. The authors begin with the assump- 
tion that differences in levels of living aris- 
ing from differences in wealth and income 
of their parents are responsible for the 
youths’ unequal opportunities and their un- 
equal chances of satisfactory achievement 
of desirable goals. By the use of a simple 
measure of level of living the informants 
are classified into four groups: “more ad- 
vantaged,” “less advantaged,” “disadvan- 
taged,” and “greatly disadvantaged.” Their 
achievements and attainments in education, 
health, employment, home, family, com- 
munity living and personal adjustment are 
then related to these. The findings indicate 
the need and support the recommendations 
for equalization of educational opportunity, 
maintenance of full employment, adequate 
public health, medical, and recreational 
programs and equalization of the economic 
burden of child rearing. 

Occupations of Washington youth six 
months after commencement? are influenced 
largely by socio-economic conditions, cul- 
tural background, and sex, according to a 
recent report from the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The highest 
proportion of youth go to college during a 
time of normal business activity. Post-grad- 
uate work in high schools was pronounced 
in the depression period. Because of the 
war emergency, many teen-age girls have 
secured employment and others are taking 
specialized training after high school grad- 
uation. In the 1941 graduating class, more 
of the boys began work in the cities, fewer 
work on farms than in any previous year. 
Youth in urban areas are twice as likely to 
attend college as the youth in rural areas. 
A higher proportion of girls from rural 
high schools than from other schools attend 
business college. The excess of girls over 
boys graduating from high school is much 
greater in rural than in urban communi- 


*Paul H. Landis. Six months after com- 
mencement. An analysis of the occupational 
roles of 133,651 graduates from Washing- 
ton high schools, classes of 1934 through 
1941. Youth Series, No. 1, Wash. Agr. 
+ Sta. Bul. 420. 31 pp. Pullman, Sept. 


ties. After high school more girls than boys 
continue their education in some type of 
school but in both rural and urban areas 
more boys than girls go to institutions of 
higher learning the year after high school 
graduation. 

Facts about rural youth in Ward County, 
North Dakota’ were obtained by contacting 
everyone, 17-29 years of age, living in four 
townships in May 1941. By April 1942, 23 
of the 117 previously interviewed had left 
the area. There was a loss of almost one- 
third of those graduating from the eighth 
grade during the period 1924-1938. The 
majority of these had gone to the cities to 
live. More than one-half of those remaining 
on farms were living with their parents. 
Over 50 percent of the young people out of 
school indicated an interest in more educa- 
tion, particularly training in trades, agri- 
culture and home economics. Community 
needs of the rural young people were 
ranked as follows: “(1) More opportunities 
to get started in farming, (2) More social 
activities, (3) More adequate community 
meeting place, (4) More adequate voca- 
tional guidance and counselling, (5) More 
community emphasis on religious matters.” 

Will we help youth preserve democracy ?4 
analyzes the data from 732 schedules taken 
in two towns in Colorado, in addition to 
furnishing information on changes in youth 
population, the employment situation, farm- 
ing opportunities, educational status and 
social participation. It has the further pur- 
pose of interpreting the data in the light of 
what is happening to youth and to the insti- 
tutional structure of the community, evalu- 
ating these trends in terms of the assump- 
tions upon which democracy are based, and 
pointing to the direction of change needed 
in our institutional structure in order to 
help youth satisfy its basic needs. Its read- 


*North Dakota Agr. Expt. Sta. and Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Facts about 
rural youth in Ward County, North Dakota 
and questions for discussion of these facts. 
15 pp. Fargo, Nov. 10, 1942. 

‘R. W. Roskelley and others. Will we help 
youth preserve democracy? Colo. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 473. 47 pp. In cooperation with 
WPA. Fort Collins, Oct. 1942. 
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ability and usefulness is augmented by an 
unusual method of presentation, in which 
the “Aspects” of a subject contain the sta- 
tistical and graphic material followed by 
the “Implications” which discuss the sig- 
nificance and interpretative comment. These 
are further implemented by a concluding 
section which suggests and outlines actual 
projects which may be carried out by local 
community leaders and planning groups. 


FARM LABOR 


A nation-wide farm labor survey® in 
which 6,100 farmers in 567 counties were 
interviewed, indicated that about 381,000 
farm operators or managers and 1,234,000 
farm family workers and year-round hired 
workers entered industry or the armed 
forces between September 1941 and Septem- 
ber 1942. Of this number 694,000 farmers 
and farm workers entered the armed forces 
and 921,000 took nonfarm jobs; since 224,000 
of the latter continued to live on the farm, 
they may be available for part-time farm 
work. No information was secured as to 
the losses of workers hired for short periods 
or seasonal hired workers. According to 
current estimates, there are about the same 
number of workers on farms in September 
of this year as in September 1941, but the 
composition of farm workers changed—the 
number of men, 18 to 44 years of age, de- 
creased 10 percent in the past year. They 
were replaced by older men, women, young 
people, and children. This replacement is 
not equal to losses in all sections. The 
larger farm units, in general, are able to 
secure workers more readily than the 
smaller farms. Although farmers expected 
further losses of manpower, 67 percent 
planned to handle as large a crop and live- 
stock program in 1943 as in 1942. The 
highest proportion of these were on small 
farms; over half of the farmers operating 
units of 500 acres or more said that they 
expected to reduce operations next year. 
The majority of farmers thought that their 
production of every class of livestock would 
increase in 1943. 


°U. S. Dept. of Agr. The agricultural 
manpower situation. 13 pp. Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 1942. 


Migratory beet workers in Michigan® is 
a study of sugar beet labor in 28 of 46 
Michigan counties growing the beets. The 
extent and seriousness of economic and 
social problems centering around sugar beet 
laborers in the State are indicated by the 
following facts: 4 out of 5 beet growers 
hire hand labor on the crops; 12,000 beet 
workers are ordinarily employed; 7,000 are 
migrants; 8,000 are Mexicans, largely from 
Texas; beet acreages assigned workers are 
considerably below their ability to handle; 
average individual earnings for the 6- 
month beet season are low; there is little 
additional opportunity to earn more at 
other work. The bulletin gives excellent out- 
lines of methods of recruiting laborers in 
Texas, and of giving them health examina- 
tion there by Michigan authorities; of 
methods of transportation to Michigan, of 
sugar beet field work; of the role of sugar 
company fieldmen; of housing conditions. 
Compliance with the child labor restrictions 
of the Sugar Act of 1937 is stated to be in- 
creasing. A _ gratifying improvement in 
transportation methods by shift from truck 
to truck from Texas to Michigan in the last 
2 years is reported. As in other areas, 
Michigan farmers like Mexican labor for 
its availability, dependability, willingness 
to take orders, to work for low wages and 
under difficult conditions. This attitude re- 
sults in hardship for the beet laborers, and 
their later need for assistance, amounting 
to subsidy of the industry. The work of 
official and unofficial welfare agencies, in 
behalf of sugar beet laborers is outlined— 
educational, recreational, religious, public 
relief. The writer makes a number of prac- 
tical recommendations for improvement of 
relations between beet growers and laborers 
and of the laborers’ economic and social 
situations. 

The farm labor situation in Ohio? gives 
an appraisal of the State’s farm labor sit- 


*J. F. Thaden. Migratory beet workers in 
Michigan. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Special 
Bul. 319. 47 pp. East Lansing, Sept. 1942. 

"Univ. of Ohio and Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
The farm labor situation in Ohio. Dept. of 
Rur. Econ. and Rur. Socio. Mimeo. Bul. 157. 
31 pp. Columbus, Dec. 1942. 
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uation in 1942 and a forecast of the war- 
time problems of 1943. Loss of manpower 
to armed forces and industry in 1942 and 
prospective losses in 1943 have raised crit- 
ical problems, notably replacement of labor 
from unusual sources, and housing for the 
families of married men—who now make up 
an enlarged proportion of available full- 
time labor. Recommendations include some 
for these and other problems, for increased 
contacts between farmers and the U. S. 
Employment Service and improvement of 
its service, increased recruiting of labor 
from school children, nonfarm people, non- 
farm women, out-of-State labor, better ad- 
vance planning and forecasting of labor 
needs by farmers. Better utilization of labor 
(including operators) on small farms is 
desirable, together with maximum use of 
available labor. 


PART-TIME FARMING 


Part-time farming has been a contro- 
versial subject. Its advocates have pre- 
sented it as the best means of preserving 
rural values and obtaining security for in- 
dividual workers. Its opponents have pic- 
tured it as a threat to profitable full-time 
farming. In Satellite Acres§’ the agricul- 
tural practices and the division of labor 
between agricultural and nonagricultural 
work of 1,100 “rurban” households are 
examined. The locale is Rhode Island where 
many decentralized industries, type of in- 
dustry, and geography have combined to 
make part-time farming more common than 
in other areas. The material is lucidly pre- 
sented by text and graphics. Especially 
commendable are the succinct summary 
statements. The aim of the study, “to as- 
certain in what particulars the conventional 
patterns of commercial farming and rural 
living are modified by the excitation of 
urban influence,” is achieved from the eco- 
nomic aspect. Another and equally thorough 
report devoted to the sociological and psy- 





*W. R. Gordon. Satellite acres. A study of 
1100 households in rural Rhode Island com- 
binin agricultural production and nonag- 
ag tural employment. R. I. Agr. Expt. 

ta. Bul. 282. 80 pp. Kingston, Mar. 1942. 


chological aspects of “rurban” life would 
round out the picture. 

Part-time farming in Columbiana 
County, Ohio® was considered satisfactory 
by the majority of the operators of farms 
of 10 acres or more interviewed late in 
1941. Specific difficulties were long and 
irregular working hours and inability to 
secure help when needed. Forty-three per- 
cent of all part-time operators were form- 
erly full-time farmers and 46 percent 
formerly had lived in town. Many began 
work off their farm because it was not 
yielding enough income. The majority 
moved from town because they preferred 
the country or sought to live cheaper with 
more security from the lack of steady work 
in town. Size of farm and extent of farm- 
ing were found to have little relation to 
home facilities ratings or regular employ- 
ment of operator off the farm. “Part-time 
farms of 10 acres or more which were prov- 
ing generally satisfactory to the operator 
had approximately 20 to 25 acres of pro- 
ductive cropland, with about 6 animal units 
of livestock, and more important, the op- 
erator had regular employment off the 
farm. Farmers living in the poor areas 
were farther from work, drove the oldest 
automobiles, and were employed the least 
number of days per year, averaging 195 
days. In the good areas, which were nearest 
the industries located in the northern sec- 
tions of the county, the distance to work 
averaged only 6.5 miles and the average 
number of days worked was 250 per year.” 


RuRAL HOUSING 


Evaluating rural housing!® is a report 
on a project designed to determine the ex- 
tent of change in housing conditions in 
selected communities in which housing in- 


°*R. C. Headington and J. I. Falconer. 
Part-time farming in three land use areas 
of Columbiana County, Ohio. Dept. Rur. 
Econ. and Rur. Socio. Mimeo. Bul. 152. 25 
pp. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Columbus, June 1942. 

*Charles I. Mosier. Evaluating rural 
housing. 88 pp. Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, 1942. 
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struction has been stressed in schools. The 
report is concerned with the measurement 
phase of the project and explains how the 
houses in selected communities were rated 
at the beginning of the project. It presents 
a development of a housing inventory and 
an index of housing adequacy. One of the 
unique items of the procedure is the use of 
a set of photographs as one supplementary 
source of information. With 25 judges the 
reliability of housing adequacy as judged 
from photographs was 0.95. Somewhat 
lower than the reliability of the more de- 
tailed housing inventory, but still high 
enough to make the photographic scale ap- 
pear feasible. Correlation between judg- 
ments from photographs and the housing 
index, when corrected for the unreliability 
of the observed measures, was 0.85. The 
report includes detailed tables, instructions 
to raters, and instructions to computers. 


POPULATION 


A sampling of nearly 4,000 records of 
workers in war industries and _ supple- 
mentary interview material from 400 mi- 
grants provided the data for Migration to 
the Seattle labor market area, 1940-1942.11 
Allowance of one nondefense worker for 
each two defense workers and of one de- 
pendent for each migrant worker gave an 
estimated total of 100,000 to 110,000 mi- 
grants into the area from January 1940 
through March 1942. The author assumed 
that other immigrants such as military per- 
sons not in Army camps, families of work- 
ers going to Alaska, and unemployed mi- 
grants would balance the undetermined 
number of outmigrants during the period, 
so that his estimate of over 100,000 gross 
immigrants of workers and their families 
might be taken as an estimate of the total 
net immigrants during the period. This in- 
crease in population to the Seattle labor 
market area, which was around 750,000 at 
the beginning of 1940, was more than two- 
thirds as great as the increase in the pre- 


"Clark Kerr. Migration to the Seattle 


labor market area, 1940-1942. Univ. of 
Washington. Publications in The Social 
Sciences, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 129-188. Univ. 
of Washington Press, Seattle, Aug. 1942. 


vious two decades. The monograph contains 
sections on volume and sources of the mi- 
gration, on characteristics of the migrants, 
on factors affecting movement, and on con- 
sequences and policy. The finding most 
relevant to the interest of rural sociologists 
is that only 10 percent of the migrants 
worked on farms before moving, although a 
third of them came from districts largely 
dependent upon agriculture. 

A study of fifty years of population 
growth in Washington'2 shows that in each 
decade since 1910 there has been a smaller 
increase for the State as a whole, but a 
marked difference exists between counties. 
The irrigated areas in the central part of 
the State have grown rapidly in population 
while some of the wheat areas have declined 
in population. In 1940, more than a third of 
the total population lived in the three larg- 
est cities, more than a fourth in the rural 
nonfarm areas. Washington’s population is 
aging rapidly because of the increasing pro- 
portion of early settlers now reaching old 
age, and because of the falling birth rate. 
In 1890 half of the population was in the 
20-44 age group, in 1940 only 38.5 percent 
was in this group. Until the last decade the 
death rate in the State was lower than that 
of the Nation but due to the aging popula- 
tion it probably will continue to rise. The 
low birth rate has been accompanied by a 
low infant death rate, small families, and 
a relatively high standard of living. More 
population has been gained by migration 
than by natural increase and it is likely 
that the State will continue for some time 
to make a net gain through migration. 


RURAL COMMUNITIES 
A study of participation in community 
activities!3 of active standard rural rehab- 
ilitation families found that one-fourth of 
the heads and homemakers and about half 


“Paul H. Landis. Fifty years of popula- 
tion growth in Washington. Series in Rur. 
Pop. No. 8. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 419. 
47 pp. Pullman, Sept. 1942. 

*U. S. Dept. Agr., Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Community activities of F.S.A. 
families. 1941 RR Family Progress Report, 
Release No. 7, 6 pp. Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 8, 1942. 
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of the children took no active part in any 
community activity in 1941. Church attend- 
ance in the southern and some western 
States gave these sections the highest pro- 
portion of family members participating in 
community activities. Although families 
with the lowest income were generally the 
most socially isolated, economic factors are 
not the only causes to be considered. Failure 
of the community to accept them as re- 
sponsible citizens prevent their integration 
into neighborhood groups. “Rehabilitation 
into the community includes the attainment 
of social status, which involves more than a 
reinforced economic base or more than an 
increase in the material level of living. .. . 
the job of the supervisor is that of dealing 
with personal problems of people who have 
been struck down by adverse conditions, 
and of overcoming hostile community atti- 
tudes toward change in the clients’ status.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Problems in American life is the general 
title of a series of publications by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, designed to provide 
teaching aids on various topics in the social 
sciences. The units are prepared for teach- 
ers and provide information and suggested 
methods from which to build a teaching 
unit to be used in a class. For 9 of the 
28 units, a subject matter specialist was 
asked to prepare an analysis of 10 to 15 
thousand words and in addition a master 
teacher prepared teaching aids and pupil 
activities in terms of pupil behavior. Units 
7, 8, and 9 include The American family, 
the problems of family relations facing 
Ameriacn youth,14 with an analysis by 
Ernest W. Burgess; Agriculture, Teaching 
youth about the problems of the farmer and 
rural America,15 with the analysis by Chris 
L. Christensen and Noble Clark; Crime, 


“Ernest W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
em 9 The American family. The prob- 
m of family relations facing American 
youth. 56 pp. Problems in American Life: 
Unit No. 7. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


The causes and extent of criminal be- 
havior, its prevention and treatment,16 with 
the analysis by Thorsten Sellin. Other 
topics which have been covered in units 
already available include Man and His 
Machines, Teaching American Youth How 
Invention Changes the Modern World, with 
analysis by W. F. Ogburn; Race and Cul- 
tural Relations, America’s Answer to the 
Myth of a Master Race, with the analysis 
by Ruth Benedict. Among those planned are 
Urban and Rural Living, by Louis Wirth 
and Ray Lussenhop; Income and Standards 
of Living, by Faith Williams and Mary P. 
Keohane; Population, by Frederick Osborn, 
Frank Lorimer, and Kenneth J. Rehage. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bowie, Alice and Dickins, Dorothy. Cloth- 
ing supplies of socially participating 
white farm families of Mississippi. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bul. 30. 51 pp. 
State College, June 1942. 

Chapin, F. and others. Communities for 
living; prepared for the advisory panel 
on regional materials of instruction for 
the Tennessee Valley. 56 pp. Univ. of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1941. 

Hamilton, C. H. and Wakeley, Jay T. Some 
effects of the war upon the farm labor 
situation in North Carolina. N. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Spec. Rpt. 6 pp. Raleigh, Aug. 
1, 1942. 


Holmes, H. C. Balancing the labor load on 
Tennessee farms. Tenn. Agr. Col. Ext. 
Pub. 264. 16 pp. Knoxville, Aug. 1942. 


Kirkpatrick, E. L. and others. America’s 
leaders of tomorrow are talking. 44 pp. 
American Youth Commission. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 1942. 


*Chris L. Christensen, Noble Clark, and 
Royce H. Knapp. Agriculture—Teaching 
youth about the problems of the farmer and 
rural America. 52 pp. Problems in Amer- 
ican Life: Unit No. 8. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

“Thorsten Sellin and Paul R. Busey. 
Crime—The causes and extent of criminal 
behavior, its prevention and treatment. 64 
pp. Problems in American Life: Unit No. 
9. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 
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Kraenzel, Carl F. and others. The Northern 
plains in a world of change. A study out- 
line for adult groups in the Northern 
Plains of Canada and the United States. 
190 pp. Gregory-Cartwright Ltd. Canada, 
Oct. 1942. 

Lindstrom, D. E. and others. Rural youth 
in wartime Illinois, Randolph County. 
RSM-10 9 pp. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. and 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ur- 
bana, Sept. 1942. 

McKenzie, R. B. and Frame, Nat T. Dis- 
cussion topics on rural youth in wartime 
Illinois. 12 pp. Univ. of Ill. and Bur. 
Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Urbana, 
Sept. 1942. 

Mangus, A. R. Loss of manpower in rural 
Ross County, Ohio. 8 pp. Res. Memo. 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Columbus, Oct. 22, 
1942. 

Moser, Ada M. Food habits of South Caro- 
lina farm families. S. Car. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 343. 38 pp. Clemson, Nov. 1942. 

National Resources Planning Board. Post- 
war planning. 32 pp. Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 1942. 

Proceedings of the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence, University of Oregon, April 16-17, 
1942. 80 pp. Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Swiger, Rachel R. and Taeuber, Conrad. 
They too produce for victory. Sum- 
marized from annual reports of twenty 
Farm Security Administration farm and 
home supervisors. 56 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation with 
Farm Security Admin., Washington, 
D. C., 1942. 


Tereshtenko, V. J. and others. Cooperation 
in Latin America. Series F of the studies 
of the cooperative project. Part I Bibli- 
ographical Review of Literature on Co- 
operation in Latin America. 155 pp. U. §, 
Bur. of Labor Statistics and WPA. New 
York, 1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 1943 
agricultural outlook charts. 101 pp. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 1942. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. The pre- 
vention of accidents on farms and in 
homes. 49 pp. Washington, D. C., Sept. 
1942. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Farm Security Admin. 
Region XII. Analysis of family living 
taken from 134 record books in the range 
area, 1941. Analysis of family living 
taken from 130 record books in the cotton 
area, 1941. Analysis of family living 
taken from 156 record books in the wheat 
area, 1941. 9 pp. each. Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Farm Security Admin. 
The F.S.A. diversification program, 1941 
RR Family Progress Report, Release No. 
8, 13 pp. Washington, D. C., Oct. 1, 1942. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Farm Security Admin. 
Family progress related to size of TP 
loan. 1941 TP Family Progress Report, 
Release No. 2. 39 pp. Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 4, 1942. 

Univ. of Tenn. Publications of department 
of agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. Rur. Res. Ser. Mon. 60 (5th 
Rev.). 38 pp. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Knoxville, Nov. 1, 1942. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Reed H. Bradford 


Rural Sociology and Social Organization. 
By Dwight Sanderson. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xvii + 806. $4.00. 

Beginning by defining “rural sociology” 
as a science of life in the rural environ- 
ment and “social organization” as an ap- 
plication of scientific principles to the so- 
lution of problems of rural community life, 
the author stresses the fact that rural 
sociology must be concerned especially with 
structure and organization. Rural sociology 
as a science, he believes, has not developed 
sufficiently to justify any extensive attempt 
to consider the functions and processes of 
human society in the rural setting. 

The ultimate aim of social organization 
being the improvement of rural life, the 
criterion for evaluating community organi- 
zation is its effectiveness in ministering to 
individual welfare, in developing person- 
ality, and in integrating group and com- 
munity life. 

After this presentation of the theoretical 
framework in Part I, Part II is given to a 
discussion of “Environmental Conditions” 
—physical and social. Herein is discussed 
geographic factors, population, population 
movement, the socio-economic problems and 
policies of agriculture, and the cultural 
environment. 

Part III deals with rural institutions, 
groups, and classes. Under biological or- 
ganization, the family is discussed; under 
spatial organization, the rural neighbor- 
hood, the agricultural village, the rural 
community, and regions and districts; un- 
der institutional organization, the rural 
church and its problems, the rural school, 
extension service, libraries and press, rural 
government, health and public welfare; 
under interest groups or associations, 
farmers’ organizations and other rural 
groups and organizations, play and recre- 
ational organizations. Under rural classes, 
there is a discussion of class and caste in 
rural society. 


Part IV is a study of rural social organi- 
zation in relation to the great society. The 
emphasis here is on social interaction, so- 
cial trends and change, town and country 
relations, rural community organization 
and on the country life movement and its 
future. In the appendix the author presents 
case studies which are cited in the intro- 
ductory chapter where exercises for the 
student are based upon them. 

At many points the treatment tends to be 
descriptive and encyclopedic rather than 
analytical; for example: chapter 14 on reg- 
ions and chapter 16 on the rural school. 
This is perhaps not entirely a weakness 
considering the fact that the book is in- 
tended for beginning students, many of 
whom have had no work in sociology. 

In this book more than other rural texts 
emphasis is placed on institutions spring- 
ing from organized social movements. 
Somewhat less than the usual attention is 
given to specific social problems. Its spe- 
cial appeal will be to those who wish to 
stress community activities, community or- 
ganizations and rural movements not ordi- 
narily given much space in rural textbooks. 
Chapter 17, for example, dealing with the 
origin, history, functions and problems of 
the Cooperative Extension Service in Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics should be 
required reading for everyone in training 
for any kind of professional work in rural 
areas. 

PauL H. LANDIs. 


State College of Washington. 





The Small Community. By Arthur E. Mor- 
gan. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. xxi + 312. $3.00. 

Mr. Morgan, reclamation engineer, An- 
tioch educator, and T.V.A. administrator, 
out of a lifetime of experience and observa- 
tion, study and thought, has distilled a sort 
of philosophy of society in his little book 
called “The Small Community, foundation 
of democratic life.” Chief ingredients of 
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that distillate are family and community. 
They have a unique function in transmit- 
ting that portion of our cultural heritage 
which makes for the democratic way of life. 
This point of view is both timely and funda- 
mental. 

How does he deal with it? The statement 
falls into two main divisions, although 
there are four parts in the book: (1) Com- 
munity—what is it, an historical and the- 
oretical reference; (2) how to achieve it, a 
ways and means for its organization and 
the development of its interests. 

In the first division (and the first part 
too) is his rationale, theory of the why: 
that the small community during recent 
times has been neglected, that the cities 
have skimmed its material and human re- 
sources, that its progressive disappearance 
constitutes a crisis, that the roots of civili- 
zation are elemental traits of slow growth 
and are learned in the intimate world of 
family and small community at an early 
age. “A community is an association of 
individuals and families that, out of in- 
clination, habit, custom, and mutual inter- 
est, act in concert as a unit in meeting their 
common needs.” The idea is traced from Sir 
Edward Maine through Ténnies, Cooley, 
Galpin, and Maclver; and the fact is de- 
scribed from village life in China and 
Korea, through the English, Indian, and 
Burmese villages, the New England town 
and its “curious off-shoot,” the Mormon 
settlements, to the neighborhood councils 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 

Although Mr. Morgan disclaims any at- 
tempt to write a systematic book for the 
academic reader, but rather aims his mes- 
sage at practical people, with “too little 
perspective” of the small community in re- 
lation to the rest of society, including, as 
he says, individuals who are living and 
working in such communities; nevertheless, 
one is a little troubled by the lack of con- 
ciseness in the elaboration of the theme. 
Granted the idea is difficult to define and 
that “quality” emphasis is central, yet one 
is not quite sure of the metes and bounds 
of the concept under discussion. He states 
that “. . . the neighborhood is not a com- 
munity ... unless.”, yet it would appear 


that sometimes the terms are made synony- 
mous (e.g. pp. 106 and 162). So much 
space and emphasis are given the village 
that the conditions for a junction with the 
“surrounding farm area” are not clear. It 
is encouraging, however, to have attention 
directed to the fact that all small com- 
munity dwellers are not engaged in farm- 
ing, an assumption which some “rural” 
writers often make. 

There are a few questions: Common 
needs or interests exist, but which are 
they? The author speaks of a “considerable 
degree” of unity, but we may ask: how 
much of it is needed as a minimum? With 
respect to size, he states, “many different- 
sized groups have this quality in some de- 
gree—the family in the highest degree.” 
Are family and community different only 
in “name”? How large is “small”? Finally, 
he affirms, “. . . the ultimate social ideal ... 
sees the entire race as one community.” 
The last assertion is too broad and too in- 
definite to have any meaning, and it is quite 
unnecessary to the task at hand. These 
questions are raised only with the purpose 
of encouraging the author, because of his 
vantage point and perspective to explore 
further, to write more, and to help perfect 
much needed tools for clearer thinking and 
for better communicating. 

A real contribution has been made; the 
author recognizes that community is funda- 
mentally a process, not alone a structural 
thing. Most praiseworthy of all, he sees his 
community in the larger society of culture, 
tradition, and pattern of relationships. 
Therefore, he can write of the “creation” 
of new communities; he can describe the 
“design” of a particular community in re- 
spect to an encompassing social “fabric;” 
he can relate a general-purpose group to 
special-purpose or functional societies 
through a theory of “regionalism” (T.V.A., 
an example) and he can formulate a prin- 
ciple of “unity and economy of experience” 
whereby the small community can harmon- 
ize its interests with those of other units of 
society, whether larger or smaller. These 
are definite accomplishments. 

In the second division of the statement, 
he strikes a vigorous stride and writes, 
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with an assurance born of maturity and 
wide experience, a series of short chapters 
with headings such as, “study of com- 
munity,” “community councils,” “leader- 
ship,” “followership,” and “community in- 
terests” (economic, health, social welfare, 
cooperation, recreation, culture, religious, 
ethical, and government). He concludes 
with his theory of the task of democracy: 
“... to eliminate compulsion to uniformity 
whether by physical force or _ social 
pressure, and to develop community out- 
looks and aims by mutual inquiry, mutual 
interest and mutual regard.” That process, 
he holds, seldom if ever takes place on a 
large scale. “True democracy results from 
intimate relations and understanding with 
the emergence of common purposes.” This 
is the role of the small community in a 
great society. “The community is the 
natural home uf democracy... .” 

Surely, the student of, the leader of, and 
the dweller in, the small community, 
whether urban or rural, will profit by read- 
ing this book; he will find appended a good 
list of readings, carefully selected and 
annotated. 

JOHN KOLB. 
University of Wisconsin. 





French Predecessors of Malthus. By Joseph 
J. Spengler. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 
398. $4.50. 

Spengler concludes this survey of popu- 
lation, wage, and related theories in eigh- 
teenth century France with a discussion of 
the reasons for the failure of the French 
writers to posit the Malthusian antithesis, 
if only to refute it. Many of the writers 
accepted the view that population growth 
is conditioned, if not determined, by sub- 
sistence and that population sometimes 
presses upon the means of employment or 
tends to outstrip subsistence. These theories 
were not expanded and developed, primarily 
because in France the threat of population 
pressure lay in the future; Montesquieu 
and his followers were concerned with the 
alleged decline in the population of France. 

This analysis of the politico-economic 
literature of the eighteenth century in- 


dicates again and again that the writers of 
the period were not concerned with popu- 
lation questions as such. Their major at- 
tention was devoted to criticisms of the 
existing institutional framework and to 
finding the cause of the prevalent mass 
poverty. The optimists who developed the 
notion of cumulative cultural progress con- 
cluded with Condorcet that if population 
pressure ever threatened, enlightened man 
would take the necessary steps to prevent 
it. Even though some of the writers viewed 
population pressure as a source of poverty 
and condemned charity on the ground that 
it wasted resources and fostered idleness, 
there was no clear statement of a popula- 
tion problem as such. 

Spengler’s objective was primarily to 
present a detailed and complete study of 
the population and wage theory of eigh- 
teenth century France. This he has done 
with admirable skill. He is less concerned 
with explanations of the development of 
schools of thought and the interplay of 
ideologies and social conditions, though this 
is occasionally touched upon. Nor is there 
any effort to link Malthus directly to the 
body of literature surveyed. 

Chapter I deals with pre-eighteenth cen- 
tury population theory; in Chapters II and 
III the views of the Neo-mercantilists, the 
agrarians, and the repopulationists are de- 
scribed. Cantillon and the “Theory of 
Luxury” and Quesnay and the “Physio- 
crats” are followed by Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Buffon, Condorcet, and the other 
“Philosophers.” Then attention is drawn to 
the non-physiocratic economists and the 
extreme anti-physiocrats. The final chapter 
summarizes the main trends of doctrines 
and attempts an interpretation of the cir- 
cumstances leading to their development. 

CONRAD TAEUBER. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, BAE, USDA. 





The Social Economics of Agriculture. Re- 
vised Edition. By Wilson Gee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. xii + 720. $4.00. 

Ten years have passed since the first 
publication of this book. The author stated 
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at that time that his purpose was to “view 
the agricultural problems not simply as an 
economic, sociological, historical, or gov- 
ernmental one, but in the combined per- 
spective of all these approaches,” so that 
schools that were not in a position to offer 
more than one course in this field would 
have a well adapted book for the purpose. 
The first edition received a cordial recep- 
tion and has justified the publication of a 
revised volume, according to the author’s 
introduction. 

The changes in the social and economic 
realms of agriculture in the last decade 
have forced the author to rewrite the major 
part of the book. He retains the scheme of 
organization previously used, but has found 
it necessary to omit the discussion of some 
of the topics previously included, which 
leads the reviewer to state that perhaps 
the major limitation of the work is in the 
omissions found. However, there may be a 
justification for this, for when you are 
trying to cover the economic, social, and 
political problems of rural life, and describe 
its institutional organization as well, you 
are seeking to include what really takes 
four volumes to do adequately and so some- 
thing must be omitted. Perhaps if the 
author is able to get a few colleges and 
universities to introduce a course that will 
acquaint a part of its student body with 
some of the important problems of agri- 
culture he will have achieved something 
worth while. 

The reviewer has never used the first 
edition in any courses he has taught. His 
work has been more specialized and has 
been in one major field, rural sociology. 
But he has used some of the material for 
reference so that he is acquainted with the 
work. A reading of this new edition, and 
comparison with the old, leads him to con- 
clude that the revised volume is an improve- 
ment. Teachers will find, I think, that their 
students will consider it interesting and in- 
formative, and since it is a textbook, this 
is the important thing. There are good lists 
of questions and suggested readings at the 
end of each chapter to help with instruction. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 


Social Economics of North Dakota. By John 
M. Gillette. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co. 1942. Pp. vii + 245. 

Professor Gillette has become something 

of an institution in North Dakota. In this 
book, he not only passes in review the 
salient facts bearing upon the economic 
and social life of the State, but also draws 
upon his 35 years of academic experience 
within its borders to interpret the facts he 
has assembled. His aim has been to “give 
the public as much authentic information 
as is obtainable about most of the chief 
lines of activity and interest in the State,” 
and the reviewer believes he has succeeded 
in large measure. No punches are pulled. 
History, physical conditions, resources, 
population, agriculture, industry, highways, 
health, education, churches, recreation and 
public welfare are reviewed in a concise and 
impartial manner. The author has an eye 
for the future of the State and believes that 
the people should be realistic in appraising 
their present situation and the trends which 
have brought them to this point. The re- 
viewer believes that a chapter on govern- 
ment might strengthen the presentation. 

To no small degree the volume is built 
around the 44 tables and 59 charts con- 
tained in it. In spite of that the book is both 
readable and interesting. Good bibliography 
accompanies each chapter. The large num- 
ber of study questions supplied should make 
it useful as a text. The book should be read 
widely by the people of North Dakota and 
by others who may be interested in that 
state. 

C. E. LIVELY. 

University of Missouri. 





What Do We Eat Now?—A Guide to War- 
time Housekeeping. By Helen Robert- 
son, Sarah MacLeod and Francis Pres- 
ton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. xiii + 370. $2.50. 

The wartime changes in food supplies 
affect every household and every housewife 
in the United States. Meal planning and 
the feeding of the family are in process of 
wartime adjustment. This adjustment is not 
simply a matter of less of this and that 
food. Foods have both nutritional and food 
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habits aspects. England has demonstrated 
that with proper emphasis on nutrition and 
planned distribution of food supplies the 
nutritional status of the people in wartime 
can actually be raised. This book is a very 
satisfactory “Guide to Wartime Housekeep- 
ing.” It is sound from a scientific and home 
economics standpoints and well and attrac- 
tively written. One of the authors is a home 
economics editor. Another is a consultant in 
connection with family services and an in- 
structor in home economics, and the third 
is a home budget consultant for the Society 
for Saving in the City of Cincinnati. Work- 
ing together they have produced a book 
which is much more than a book of recipes. 
It contains important chapters on “War- 
time Management of Family Finances,” 
“Patriotic Economy,” “Planning Menus, 
etc. The housewife will find the recipes up 
to the minute, clearly written, and pub- 
lished in an attractive form. The authors 
have done an excellent job in preparing “A 
Guide to Wartime Housekeeping.” 
M. L. WILSON. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


” 





Country Editor. By Henry Beetle Hough. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii + 325. 
$3.00. 

Country Editor is the story of the twenty 
years that Mr. Hough and his wife have 
spent editing a weekly newspaper in a 
small island town off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The author gives a detailed in- 
timate picture of the years, including his 
early struggles with the antiquated print- 
ing equipment and his experiences as he 
gradually acquired modern printing 
machines. ; 

Rural sociologists may not find much to 
interest them in the details of editing and 
printing, but the book is not solely the story 
of editing a country newspaper. Mr. Hough 
presents, with a great deal of insight, the 
village changes which have taken place 
during the twenty years. He describes dif- 
ferent people, from the village minister to 
the town drunkard. He shows well the im- 
portance of the town in the lives of the 
older people. The community Mr. Hough is 


describing is not a typical American com- 
munity. It is an old-time fishing and whal- 
ing center which has become a summer 
resort. 

The underlying thesis of the book is 
found in the rather philosophical analysis 
of the differences between the small town 
and the city. The author speaks as the 
champion of the small town. “People can- 
not imagine what a small town and a small 
newspaper are like, because they assume 
that anything small is simply an early and 
imperfect version of something big. They 
do not realize that these small things are 
more different in kind than in size. They 
are not underdeveloped. They are mature, 
complete specimens of what they have al- 
ways been and always will be.” 

The book is written as a series of anec- 
dotes which are often unrelated and some- 
times approach the monotonous. It is def- 
initely a book for idle moments. 

JuUDSON T. LANDIs. 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 





Soil Exhaustion and The Civil War. By 
William C. Bagley, Jr. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi + 101. $2.00. 

Students of soils and of social sciences 
will find much of interest in this little book. 
The premise of the work is that soil ex- 
haustion was an underlying cause of much 
of the movement which eventually led to 
the Civil War. In the author’s own words 
(pp. 83, 84, 85) the main points are: (1) 
“to establish the seriousness and wide ex- 
tent of soil exhaustion in the South”; (2) 
“to suggest the possible reasons for the 
extensive wearing out of land”; (3) “to 
make clear that slavery, because of soil ex- 
haustion, had to expand into new territories 
in order to survive”; and (4) “to indicate 
the tremendous economic significance to the 
slaveholder of the territorial limitation of 
slavery.” 

Numerous papers, books and periodicals 
were reviewed to obtain the data. For peo- 
ple not acquainted with the region such 
statements as ‘“...in Maryland, on the best 
soils, twelve to sixteen bushels of wheat 
and twenty to thirty bushels of corn were 
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obtained,”’ or ‘“On the more exhausted 
land four to five bushels was the average,” ’ 
are apt to be quite surprising especially 
when compared to present day yields. 

An interesting point brought out in the 
discussion of soil exhaustion is that many 
of the agricultural leaders of the day rec- 
ognized its seriousness. Yet lack of compet- 
ent labor prevented the use of improved 
practices known to the farmers. Jefferson 
was quoted as having stated (p. 17): “The 
indifferent state of that (agriculture) 
among us does not proceed from a want of 
knowledge merely; it is from having such 
quantities of land to waste as we please. In 
Europe the object is to make the most of 
their land, labor being abundant; here it is 
to make the most of our labor, land being 
abundant.” It was also Jefferson’s opinion 
that a new acre of land could be purchased 
for less than an acre of land already in 
cultivation could be manured. 

Lack of competent labor and continuous 
production of soil depleting crops estab- 
lishes the author’s premise that slavery had 
to expand into new territories to survive. 
Low prices because of over-production and 
inherently poor soil were also closely asso- 
ciated with the distressed condition of agri- 
culture at that time. Some readers may not 
agree with the author in the importance 
attached to the various reasons for the un- 
profitableness of farming with slaves. More 
importance may need to be given to the cost 
of high living rather than the inefficiency 
of slavery. Part of the high cost was due 
to “the expensive style of living,” (p. 32) 
but part of it was also due to the failure to 
produce food for home use. Part of the 
latter deficiency may be attributed to the 
inability to supervise slave labor in any 
operation which required much skill. 

In the discussion of political implications 
relating to the expansion of slavery the 
author necessarily encounters controversial 
material. The estimate of the change which 
would have occurred in the value of slaves 
if slavery had been allowed to expand ap- 
pears to be somewhat inflated. According 
to the data presented, some of the planta- 
tion owners experienced difficulty paying 
their debts, so it appears unwise to assume 


that the value of slaves could have been 
increased as much as the various state. 
ments indicate and still maintain the values 
at that level. All readers may not agree 
with the analysis of political questions. A 
good example is the statement (p. 88), “The 
issue of states’ rights was primarily an 
excellent weapon with which to defend the 
territorial extension of slavery because 
there was widespread belief in both the 
North and in the South that the rights of 
the individual states should not be infringed 
upon by the federal government.” However, 
the author’s approach to these main issues 
raises interesting questions relative to the 
interpretations usually given. 

Soil conservation proponents will find 
many of their statements substantiated, 
They will also be interested in statements 
still popular in some circles. For instance 
in speaking of the overseer system (p. 74) 
the author states, “From his point of view, 
time spent on contour plowing to prevent 
erosion, on repairing incipient gullies or on 
manuring the fields was detrimental to the 
raising of a larger crop and a larger im- 
mediate income.” 

The titles of some of the chapters are 
somewhat disconcerting to the reader. The 
chapter containing data on crop yields is 
dressed up as “Quantitative Measurement.” 
The chapter on “Institutional Causes” re- 
peats, in part, earlier discussions and also 
includes material which may not be asso- 
ciated with institutions by all readers. One 
also wonders what place the discussion of 
modern erosion control techniques has in 
this book. 

The author is to be commended on his 
effort to determine the relationship between 
mismanagement of our greatest natural 
resource and one of our greatest national 
diasters. Other writers would do well to 
follow his example. 

DONALD M. KEYES. 
West Virginia University. 





Mormon Country. By Wallace Stegner. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. Pp. x + 362. $3.00. 

Young Stegner’s parents moved with him 
to Salt_ Lake City. A few years later he 
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entered the university there. He must have 
realized soon that the Mormons and the 
Intermountain West are subject material 
for a good story. He filled notebooks about 
both, adding to and working over his mate- 
rial in his next few years of graduate study 
and fiction writing. When Erskine Caldwell, 
editing a series called the American Folk- 
ways books (Desert Country, Ozark Coun- 
try, Short Grass Country and others) got 
around to Mormon Country, he gave Stegner 
the assignment and the assigned title. From 
these circumstances arise both the high 
quality of the book and its limitations. 

The author’s notebook proves to have 
been well laden, and his treatment is dis- 
cerning and warm. But his collection con- 
tained too many good stories of the kind 
that make chapters without making a book. 
And his title gave too much license to shift 
back and forth between geography and 
humanity. Possibly too the direction was 
loose, for however the editor views the 
whole (Folkways) series, this book is not 
anthropology, not “the colorful story of 
American life . . . being told . . . through 
. . « the customs of the people.” It is a 
combination of folkways with history, anec- 
dote, personality and colorful geography. 
It is neither consistently first class art nor 
scholarship, but it has brilliant spots of 
both with enough continuity to make the 
whole well worth reading. 

Sample statements will 
insights: 

Mormon village culture is a “curious 
mixture of provincialism, parochialism, 
and cosmopolitanism.” (p. 19.) 

Brigham Young’s one revelation was 
“as if God were a business man dic- 
tating to his secretary. ‘And so no 
more at this time,’ God said. There was 
no more at any time. The secretary had 
taken over the administration of the 
business.” (p. 62.) 

Pioneer Mormonism was a “fierce 
religious dynamism that even yet, 
though grown static and in some quar- 
ters fat, has not worn itself out.” 
(p. 62.) 

Early British converts “were the 


illustrate his 


technologically and spiritually unem- 

ployed. .. .” (p. 72.) 

‘, . . the people who started out a 
hundred years ago to build the future 
have built instead a past.” (p. 234.) 

One of the keenest jobs of analysis is 
done when he compares the Mormon 
church-society with Naziism, although it 
comes as a shock to a Mormon. He hastens 
to call the former benevolent despotism, 
not fascism. His description of temple bap- 
tisms for the dead is sensitive yet very 
witty. In many of the narrative sections 
there is a highly fidelity to even minor 
facts. One can only be sorry that some sec- 
tions, possibly unavoidably, will have too 
much the tone of fiction to be given the 
credit they deserve. 

Dr. Stegner has brought together an 
unusual number of essential facts about the 
Mormons and their country, including some 
items infrequently treated. In this category 
are the Home Evenings, present traces of 
polygyny, missionary farewells, the Three 
Nephites stories, the Hawaiian conversion, 
family reunions, the United Order, the 
Deseret alphabet, and especially J. Golden 
Kimball. Part II of the book, the last 100 
pages, on the Gentiles in Mormon country, 
was perhaps necessary, but it is episodic 
and unsatisfying. 

As a scholarly study, the book fails in 
omitting treatment of education, Mormon 
scientists, outmigration, farmers, and occu- 
pations generally. The omission of Alberta 
and Chihuahua is understandable but it 
makes some of his generalizations creak. 
The author may be forgiven for not treat- 
ing the very recent but portentious factor 
of the boom in big war industries in Utah. 

Sociologists will be interested to know 
that the book has no bibliography and 
quotes other writers hardly half a dozen 
times. Yet he seems to have read most of 
the sources and digested them. The eleven 
page index is mostly place names. The 
chapter headings are confusing, and are 
neither good labels nor bait. 

This book ought to entertain the general 
reader and provide him with both under- 
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standing and appreciation. It should prove 
useful reading to social scientists. 

F. HOWARD ForSYTH. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Argentina, The Life Story of a Nation. By 
John W. White. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. Pp. 366. $3.75. 

Any writer who attempts to encompass 
in one volume the “life story of a nation” 
almost automatically puts himself in the 
category of a popularizer. However, it is a 
relief to find a work which narrows itself to 
one Latin American nation instead of all 
Latin America as do so many of those 
which are now flooding the book stores. 

The author undertakes to fill a huge 
order. He states that “Argentina has 
rather prided herself on being a thorn in 
the flesh of the United States,” and that 
Americans are the most disliked of all 
foreigners in Buenos Aires. Feeling that 
this Argentinian attitude is in no small 
measure due to the failure of Anglo-North 
Americans to understand the Argentineans, 
the author claims his book will make for 
better relations between the two countries. 
However, some of his assertions cannot be 
calculated to make Argentineans more 
friendly: 

“What distinguishes Argentines from all 
other Latins is the seriousness with which 
they take their pleasures. The Argentinean 
is so concerned with maintaining his dignity 
that he forgets to be gay. He has no sense 
of humor. ... dances the tango with set 
face.” He more resembles the disliked 
North Americans than other Latin Amer- 
icans being more “materialistic, imperial- 
istic, hypocritical, overbearing and insin- 
cere.” The Argentineans, like the North 
Americans, “talk too loudly in _ public 
places,” “are intense individualists.” Cour- 
teous to friends, they seem “to lack any 
sense of public politeness” to strangers. The 
porteno’s head controls his heart being 
“convinced that his masculine dignity re- 
quires him to be a constant seducer of 
women.” The cruelty of Spanish conquista- 
dors lives on and “persists today in the 
cruelty and absolute lack of feeling of the 
lower classes towards animals.” The author 


does not spare the upper classes saying that 
“In Argentina the landowners wax rich by 
collecting from one-third to one-half of 
what the worker produces.” For the 2,000 
families which own holdings of more than 
45,000 acres each, “the corporate form of 
the Fascist state offers exactly the pattern 
they need for insuring their permanence of 
control and for crushing for all time the 
political power of the masses.” The author 
explains that these great land holders are 
now in control and think an Axis victory 
will profit Argentina more than an allied 
victory. This partly explains Argentina’s 
present position in the war. 

Sociologists will pounce upon the author 
for his claim that in Argentina “the family 
is a miniature dictatorship” which “tends 
to perpetuate an autocratic state” and his 
inference that the weakening control of the 
parents over the children and the husband 
over the wife will result in a more demo- 
cratic state. History has demonstrated that 
democracy is not incompatible with strong 
family systems and that some of the most 
hated tyrants have ruled during periods 
when parents have lost control over their 
children. Furthermore the present day 
usage of the word dictator is more fitting 
to the jail warden than to the Argentinian 
parent who always has loved his children. 

The author, a newspaper correspondent, 
with 25 years’ experience in Latin America, 
very clearly explains the present disrespect 
which Argentina has for the United States. 
He contrasts this with the greater respect 
accorded England and Germany and the 
earlier high regard for America. Aside 
from a few statistics on _ illegitimacy 
(ranging from 12 percent of all births in 
Buenos Aires to 66 percent in Formosa) 
little of the book is strictly sociological. 
However, it is the best recent over-all pic- 
ture of Argentina. 

CHARLES LOOMIS. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, BAE, USDA. 





Negroes in Brazil. By Donald Pierson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xxviii + 392. $4.50. 

This book describes the results of the 
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contacts between whites of Portuguese 
descent and Negroes brought from Africa 
as slaves, in the picturesque Brazilian 
northern seaport of Salvador, capital of 
the State of Bahia. Here the author, pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Escola Livre de 
Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, carried 
on research for a period of almost two 
years. It constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the literature of racial and cultural con- 
tact, and race relations. 

The book opens with a description of this 
city of 350,000 inhabitants and of their 
ecological distribution, showing how the 
social organization follows class lines. The 
author analyzes the numbers and proven- 
ience of Africans brought to Brazil, dis- 
cussing miscegenation as it occurred his- 
torically and as it is taking place at the 
present time. The Portuguese and their 
descendants associated freely with the 
Indians at first and with the Negroes later 
and the result is that probably more than 
half of the population of Salvador is mixed- 
blood. Miscegenation still goes on freely in 
Bahia and intermarriages are not uncom- 
mon, but their proportion is highest in the 
lower classes. Dr. Pierson suggests, al- 
though statistical data are not available, 
that marriage cuts across race lines more 
than it cuts across class lines, and he ob- 
serves that miscegenation ... “extends 
personal relations to the point where they 
inhibit the rise of caste prejudice” (p. 135). 
It has been the personal attachments which 
the whites have had for the blacks and the 
mixed-bloods that have facilitated their 
rise in status, so that at present Bahian 
society is characterized structurally by the 
presence of blacks and mixed-bloods in all 
its social strata. As might be expected, the 
blacks and the dark mulattoes have the 
lowest paid jobs and form the absolute ma- 
jority of the lower class, while the whites 
and the lightest mixed-bloods, who have the 
best paid and prestige giving positions, 
form the upper class. The middle position 
thus falls to the mulatto group. 

This discussion is followed by a chapter 
on “Racial Ideology and Racial Attitudes” 
and by a comprehensive description of 
African survivals in Bahia. African atti- 
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tudes, ideas and world views, of which the 
candomblé, as the African cult-groups are 
termed, is the most characteristic mani- 
festation, are sympathetically described. 
The author points out the cultural con- 
trast between this Afro-Brazilian culture 
with which the Negroes are identified, and 
the European culture that characterizes the 
whites. It is indicated how in the process of 
acculturation both whites and Negroes have 
taken over something of each other’s cul- 
ture, but it is Dr. Pierson’s opinion that 
African survivals are dying out. 

In the last chapter of his book, Dr. 
Pierson gives an over-all view of the Bra- 
zilian racial situation, which is explained 
in terms of several factors. First, he points 
out that the Portuguese are a “color-blind” 
people, who did not bring any racial 
prejudices to Brazil with them; second, 
miscegenation, which favored the rise of 
the mixed-bloods, was greater in Brazil 
than in any other country; third, the rela- 
tions between whites and Negroes continued 
cordial and intimate after abolition of 
slavery; finally, unlike the case in the 
United States, there was no period of re- 
construction in Brazilian history to increase 
the psychic distance between the races, and 
to exacerbate mutual hatreds. 

The reviewer, who is acquainted with the 
Brazilian situation, agrees with the author 
that class feeling is more important than 
race feeling and that this former feeling is 
directed both towards Negroes and whites 
in the lower classes. This fact, however, 
marks the Negroes as its chief victims, 
since they form the bulk of the lower class- 
group. Though birth, education or money 
can raise the status of a black or mixed- 
blood, color is of some importance and 
should not be taken out of the picture. 
There is no doubt that a very light mixed- 
blood will be considered and generally 
treated as if he were a white. But with a 
dark mixed-blood or a black it will not be 
the same. Although his status will not be 
determined by his color, yet he will be 
slightly and subtly discriminated against 
in some situations. This consideration, 
however, does not alter the fact that Dr. 
Pierson describes the Brazilian racial sit- 
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uation with great insight. He has done an 
extremely good piece of work and his con- 
tribution must be regarded as one of the 
best in the field of racial contact and racial 
relations. 

OcTAVIO EDUARDO. 
Northwestern University. 





Coarse Gold. By Edwin Corle. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 251. 
$2.50. 

Small Town South. By Sam Byrd. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 237. 
$2.75. 

These two books, although Corle’s is fic- 
tional and Byrd’s factual, have several 
things in common. On the superficial side, 
they are of approximately equal length and 
are written in similar styles. But beyond 
these facts, they resemble each other in the 
earthiness of their material and in a com- 
mon simplicity of mood. Corle’s book, which 
in the beginning gives promise of being 
rather dull and tortuous, develops into a 
coherent and quite interesting philosophical 
novel; Byrd’s, on the other hand, opens in a 
tone of delightful nostalgia and degenerates 
into pseudo-sociological monologues by 
Southern “characters.” 

The philosophy in Corle’s novel is ex- 
pounded by his protagonist, Chris Wick, an 
intellectual hermit who lives in a ghost 
town in Nevada. Baldly speaking, he is 
seeking truth. He finds it, in a sense, al- 
though he is unable to communicate his 
discovery readily, being a mystic of sorts. 
What it amounts to, however, is that all 
values and truths are relative, that truth 
is mind and mind truth, that truth must 
concern itself with the observer as well as 
the object observed, and that patterns of 
human behavior are ever-recurring, so that 
the first word uttered is at the same time 
the last. Gertrude Stein’s “A rose is a rose 
is a rose...” therefore stands as a great 
insight to Wick. Wick is seeking constant 
values, values which remain when the de- 
sires of the ego are eliminated. In other 
words, he is trying to see things from a 
cosmological point of view, as though he 
were not an inhabitant of the Earth but an 
intellect travelling at the speed of parsecs 


in the vicinity of a distant galaxy and 
observing human activities on the Earth, 
Everything is relative, he says; an atom is 
a universe and a universe an atom, death is 
life and life is death. His moral object is to 
banish fear from men’s souls by showing 
them the continuity of “existence” and 
“non-existence,” life and death, man and 
God. 

What I have just stated is the basis of 
Corle’s novel as well as of Wick’s philos- 
ophy, and while the novel is no great shakes 
as such, it is interesting in its development 
of theme and in the suspense it sustains 
through intelligent manipulation of plot 
and dialogue. Its theme is recurrence; this 
is made clear explicitly through Wick’s 
thoughts and implicitly through the fact 
that Coarse Gold, a gold boom town in the 
early nineties, and a ghost town for forty 
years after, experiences another boom, this 
time because of the discovery of tungsten 
in its vicinity. Corle indicates that just as 
the town experiences a rebirth, so do the 
patterns of human behavior which were 
evident in the Coarse Gold of 1895, and he 
prophesies through Wick that Coarse Gold 
will again be a ghost town, etc. Being a 
novel, things in Coarse Gold are not as 
flatly put as I have set them down. They 
are developed and played with; there are 
also some interesting characterizations; 
but, best of all, there is a feeling for the 
desert, the appreciation of the simple and 
earthy, and an accurate acquaintance with 
geology and chemistry as well as with 
astronomy and nuclear physics. On the 
whole, I find Corle’s book more pleasing and 
instructive than Byrd’s. 

The trouble with Small Town South is 
that it presents not a real or, to be more 
blunt, intellectually honest picture of the 
South of Mr. Byrd’s experience as it does 
his conception of it derived from having 
given more than a thousand performances 
of Dude Lester in Tobacco Road. I am not 
saying that Mr. Byrd is consciously dis- 
honest in describing his impressions of his 
trip back home; nor do I wish to imply that 
he is insensitive to certain details of life in 
North Carolina and Florida. I am simply 
saying that he picks up almost bodily the 
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prejudices of Tobacco Road and seeks char- 
acters and situations to expound these 
prejudices. How else is one to explain the 
preponderance of black-and-white char- 
acters, the “nigras” and “poor white 
trash” and “Southern gentlemen” and the 
absence of panchromatic, realistic types, 
unless one is to infer that Mr. Byrd him- 
self is full of prejudices? What can be 
excused in Mr. Caldwell’s play on the 
grounds of utility, message and unity of 
effect cannot be similarly excused in Mr. 
Byrd’s book because Mr. Byrd has not 
written a play or a piece of fiction but a 
factual account of a trip. On the other 
hand, it is clear that Mr. Byrd has a sin- 
cere love for the scenes of his childhood and 
the people therein. His trip was well-in- 
tentioned; consequently it is regrettable 
that he did not present more of his 
reactions to people and topography in an 
impressionistic manner. Such reactions are 
arresting when present, but unfortunately 
they are too infrequently in evidence. 
CHARLES NEIDER. 

New York City. 





Man and Society in Calamity. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

If there is a first-class mind among living 
American sociologists, it is that of Profes- 
sor P. A. Sorokin of Harvard University. 
This ought to be acknowledged even by his 
critics. For the boldness of his thinking, the 
breadth of his researches, and the fruitful- 
ness of his hypotheses for the understand- 
ing of the present condition of our human 
world are undeniable. Moreover, Professor 
Sorokin does not concern himself with the 
narrow problems of inter-personal relations 
or local community welfare. He has con- 
cerned himself with the nature of our civ- 
ilization and the tragedies of our time. 
Finally, his prolific writing, together with 
the solidity of his work, is amazing. This is 
the third volume dealing with the problems 
which he has undertaken to investigate 
published within the last two years. 

The subordinate title of the book under 
review is The Effects of War, Revolution, 
Famine, Pestilence upon the Human Mind, 


Behavior, Social Organization and Cultural 
Life. This sub-title describes exactly the 
contents of the book. It may be regarded as 
a monograph in extension of his great work 
on Social and Cultural Dynamics, the 
fourth and final volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1941. Like that work, it employs 
mainly the method of historical and psycho- 
logical analysis, although a large use is 
made of statistical measurements, so far as 
they are possible. The first four parts of 
the book may be considered rigidly scien- 
tific. They show the complexity of the 
influence of calamity upon the human mind 
and human behavior, and also upon the 
various aspects of human culture. They are 
of vital interest to all who are concerned 
with world-wide problems of human rela- 
tions and group behavior as they manifest 
themselves in the present crisis. They are a 
substantial refutation of those who claim 
the sterility of sociology as a guide in pres- 
ent emergencies. For they lay a foundation 
for a rational program of meeting present 
emergencies and of rebuilding our institu- 
tions and system of values. 

It is only when we come to Part Five, 
which is on “Causes and Remedies of 
Calamities,” that there is opportunity for 
much disagreement. Possibly some might 
say that a discussion of war, revolution, 
famine and pestilence is not broad enough 
to include all human calamities, and indeed 
the author does not claim this. He does say, 
however, that “War and revolution are the 
most fruitful parents of calamities,” in- 
cluding famine and pestilence. Sorokin 
finds the causes of war and revolution in 
the disintegration of the system of relig- 
ious, moral, juridical, and other values of a 
given society. Thus Sorokin’s remedy, or 
way of preventing calamities, would be the 
rebuilding of a new and adequate system 
of values. Revolutions and wars, he tells us, 
can hardly cure the evils they seek to cure; 
neither can any dabbling with external so- 
cial machinery suffice. Only the radical 
reconstruction of our system of values is 
adequate to free us from calamity in the 
future. We need a reintegrated system of 
both sensory and transcendental values. 
Sorokin, as a social philosopher, finds these 
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values in the Christian conception of a 
Kingdom of God. Upon the basis of this 
social philosophy he presents the conclusion 
that the great calamities of our time are 
“the only educative instrument that by 
pitiless ordeal can restore the demoralized 
human animal and remind him of his 
Divine mission on this planet.” 
CHARLES A. ELLWooD. 

Duke University. 





A Study of War. By Quincy Wright. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 2v. Pp. xxii, xvii + 1552. $15.00. 

There is no study of war with which this 
one may be compared except the hundred 
odd volumes of the Carnegie Social and 
Economic History of the World War. The 
Carnegie series might bear the subtitle 
“how a fight a total war” while Wright’s 
attention is on “why we have wars.” No 
study of war by any single or small group 
of authors is as comprehensive, judicious, 
and authoritative in analysis and docu- 
mentation as A Study of War. This is the 
“must” book of 1942 for sociologists, in this 
reviewer’s judgment. 

It is a large book: 1100 pages of text and 
400 of appendices; over 1500 authors are 
cited. While many special studies and theses 
contributed directly to the report, Wright 
appears to have woven them into his own 
pattern. Following a preliminary sketch of 
the frame of reference and the development 
of a definition of war, the history of war- 
fare comprises the first volume. Animal, 
primitive, historic, and modern wars are 
compared with respect to their character- 
istics, drives, functions, technics, theories, 
and fluctuations. Then the changes of war 
in historic civilizations are examined more 
thoroughly in relation to military, political, 
economic and cultural changes and social 
stability. The integrations and contradic- 
tions of the basic traits and values of 
modern civilization reveal the embracing 
and indigenous character of war today. 

The introductory section of the second 
volume displays the tools of analysis suited 
to the study of war. The importance of the 
perspective adopted if one will study war 
is illustrated by an exploration of the 


points of view of those who see war as 
military action, a high tension level, ab. 
normal law, or political integration re. 
spectively. Case studies of six modern wars 
reveal the diverse approaches of scientists, 
historians, and practical men. 

Four succeeding sections of the book 
cover the political, legal, cultural, and eco. 
nomic-psychological aspects of war in our 
day. These include: (1) governments and 
the struggle for power (balance of power, 
armament in foreign policy, influence of 
governmental structure); (2) states and 
the divergence of law (law and violence, 
sovereignty, international procedures); 
(3) nations and rivalries of cultures (the 
family of nations, nationalism, social in- 
tegration, and international organization); 
and (4) peoples and competition for a 
living (public opinion, population changes, 
type of economy, personality types). These 
four sections are the heart of the study, 
and they are first rate sociology. 

A penultimate section explains the 
temporal and spatial incidence of war as 
influenced by legal, military, sociological 
and psychological factors. Attempts to 
measure the flow of international relations 
represent ingenious applications of atti- 
tude-scale techniques. Finally, the merits 
of alternative controls over war and an 
analysis of the structure of peace focus the 
whole study upon the immediate world 
situation. 

The appendices contain elaborate statis- 
tical tabulations of primitive, historic, and 
modern wars: frequency, length, inten- 
sity, correlation with stage of civilization 
and type of economy, etc. Here also one 
finds analysis of basic concepts and cultural 
values. 

One appreciates the profundity and 
scope of Wright’s analysis when one con- 
siders how the material might be recast 
for teaching purposes. The causes of war 
might be divided: contacts in the absence 
of cultural unity, nationalism and sov- 
ereignty, incomplete social and symbolic 
integration, inadequate techniques for 
handling tensions and administering large 
group relationships. Each of these sectors 
can be illustrated from various societies 
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and also considered analytically. Or, one 
could discuss the relation of war to type 
of culture, stage of development of civiliza- 
tion, type of government, and form of 
culture, successively. 

The essentially social and cultural char- 
acter of war has never been demonstrated 
so well. No previous book so persuasively 
shows how central is the position of war in 
our society. Sociologists will find this study 
invaluable for verification of hypotheses 
about “culture integration.” The “formal 
approach” is represented by the analysis of 
war as a type of social relationship, the 
comparison of war to other relations as 
violence, conflict, etc., and the dynamics of 
inter-group interaction. It is a pleasure to 
follow Wright’s tracing out of the instabil- 
ity and the polarizing tendency of balance 
of power situations. Much of our work on 
pressure groups, strikes, and assimilation 
might profitably be reconsidered. 

The reviewer was particularly interested 
in the history of international law, and the 
discussion of factors raising international 
relations to the status of law. A closer 
union of sociology and law is overdue. The 
whole book is in the best sense sociological. 
“Naturalistic” explanations are debunked. 
Handman’s thesis on the symbolic nature 
of the economic “reasons” for war is up- 
held. The futility of short-cut solutions for 
the problem of war is proved to the hilt. 
It speaks well for the author that war 
hysteria is nowhere evident; he goes behind 
“totalitarianism” and “despotism” as 
causes. 

As sociologists we should be especially 
interested in the comparisons of Wright’s 
statistical studies with those published 
earlier by Sorokin. The two studies sup- 
port each other. Those who believed that 
Sorokin used pseudo-statistics, those who 
asked for more statistics, and particularly 
those who thought he was expressing pique, 
may revise their conclusion. 

Of course the study has defects. First of 
all, the book is repetitious; it could have 
been a third shorter. The book is misnamed; 
it is a study of the causes of war. This 
objection goes deeper than a complaint 
about the scope of the study, for Wright 


inadequately admits that what happens 
during a war affects the conditions limiting 
or fostering the next war. Among the 
effects of war that are discussed, the em- 
phasis is disproportionately political. There 
is a curious neglect of the voluminous 
sources of the Carnegie study on the last 
war. 

In our opinion Wright has been overly 
impressed by the psychoanalysts. He also 
fails to demonstrate the relevance of the 
data on animal “wars.” These two sets of 
material are never integrated with the 
social and cultural interpretation that per- 
vades the rest of the book. Although the 
author admits the League of Nations 
failed to establish procedures for peaceful 
change, he does not pay enough attention to 
the question “why aggressors?”. It would 
have been helpful also to have found some 
consideration of the relations of war to the 
total culture of particular leading nations 
today. And the emphasis on the role of 
conflict in maintaining group integration 
seems overworked. 

When one has added up all the faults of 
A Study of War the list is short com- 
pared to the virtues. This review should 
make it clear that the study of war has 
particular interest for rural sociologists. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
Iowa State College. 





The Economics of Total War. By William 
Henry Spiegel. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Century Company, 1942. Pp. xviii 
+ 408. $3.00. 

This book is apparently intended to be 
used as a text for a special course in war 
economics to be taken by college students 
any time after having had a course in the 
elementary principles. It will be read more 
understandingly after courses are taken in 
addition in money and banking, marketing 
and prices, and industrial organization; but 
in that case it may not seem to offer enough 
that is new. For the student majoring in 
economics, the best way to bring in the war 
is by adaptation of the separate causes. 
But unfortunately many of the professors 
are not equipped for this or will not take 
the trouble to become equipped. A separate 
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course even for majors may therefore be 
advisable in some colleges and universities. 
Then there are the students who want only 
a second course in economics to orient them 
in the war situation. 

Of the books designed for such courses 
that the reviewer has examined, Professor 
Spiegel’s represents the best combination 
of balanced treatment of topics and grasp 
of the subject. Other texts may show more 
discernment from a particular point of 
view; but not from the several approaches 
that are needed. Of particular advantage 
are the sections introducing European 
backgrounds and comparisons. 

Of course such a book is outdated from 
the moment it appears. What the world 
now needs is a great book on the economics 
of warfare, that will lay out and analyze 
the economics of the problems connected 
with the actual conduct of the war. But 
that would be setting a gargantuan task 
for a classroom economist. He who writes 
such a book even after the war has been 
over for a decade and most of the records 
have been studied will be more than a great 
analyst—he will need the habits of mind of 
a great general in addition. 

It was with anticipation that the re- 
viewer noted in the preface the author’s 
approval of the statement that “the task of 
financing the war is to see that nothing is 
decided on financial grounds.” The book 
follows this lead; but not as positively and 
constructively as a production economist 
would like to see. If finance could be re- 
duced to this role in the postwar, what 
would the new “modern economics” be like? 

JOHN D. BLACK. 
Harvard University. 





Civilian Morale. By Goodwin Watson, Ed- 
itor. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. Pp. 463. $3.00. 

The crisis of war has impressed upon 
American psychologists and _ sociologists 
the fact that the performance of a people 
is the result of something more than their 
numbers, ages, health, and skills, their ma- 
terial resources, and their social organiza- 
tion. That intangible, ill-defined, and com- 
plex something more is their “will” to do; 
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and “morale” is the term used to refer to it, 
Civilian Morale is the first of what will no 
doubt be a steady stream of books attempt- 
ing to define, delimit, and evaluate the 
morale of the American people for the war 
in which they are involved. It is the Second 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues. 

The book consists of nineteen essays of 
varying quality, representing different and 
sometimes rather contradictory approaches 
to the problem and adding up to a frag. 
mentary rather than systematic analysis 
of the nature and quality of American 
morale. Most of the essays were written 
before Pearl Harbor; and, although this 
fact does not lessen the value of the an- 
alytical sections of the book, it does mean 
that some of the descriptive parts are 
already out of date. Many of the essays 
give evidence that they were prepared, 
quite understandably, in considerable 
haste. If we were to await the normally 
slow and cautious scientific process for our 
knowledge of wartime morale, that knowl- 
edge might become available for the next 
war, but certainly not for this. 

The following brief comments on some 
of the more significant of the essays will, 
perhaps, serve to indicate the scope of the 
book and to suggest the varied nature of 
the materials from which it has been com- 
piled. In “The Nature of Democratic 
Morale” Gordon W. Allport attempts to 
set up eleven criteria by which the morale 
of democratic peoples can be distinguished 
from that of a people under dictatorship. 
In “Five Factors in Morale” Goodwin Wat- 
son summarizes the results of a round- 
table, in which a number of psychologists 
of national repute, participated on the sub- 
ject. The results are exceedingly vague. In 
contrast Kurt Lewin in his “Time Per- 
spective and* Morale,” makes a definite 
point, namely that, if a people have a long 
historical perspective, they will, all other 
things being equal, have a higher morale 
during a crisis than will a people without 
such a perspective. S. S. Sargent and Theo- 
dore Newcomb each touch briefly on the 
relations between propaganda and morale. 
Material gathered by the Office of Public 
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Book REVIEWS 


Opinion Research and the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion on the state of 
American morale during the months just 
preceding Pearl Harbor is presented by 
Donald Rugg. These opinion polls indicate 
that, generally speaking, the American 
people were strongly pro-British and anti- 
Axis, were well agreed on the necessity for 
defeating the Axis, but were reluctant to 
take a really active role in bringing that 
defeat about. Much the same conclusions 
are presented by Joe and Eugenia Belden 
concerning student morale. Otto Kline- 
berg advances evidence indicating that 
Jewish morale for the war is high. Ken- 
neth B. Clark finds ample reason to believe 
that Negro morale, on the other hand, is at 
low ebb; and he suggests some means 
which might be taken to improve it. Three 
longish papers on morale in industry would 
seem to be valuable in themselves; but their 
relevance to the theme of the book—to the 
extent that there is any central theme—is 
rather distant. In the concluding paper 
Gardner Murphy speaks with considerable 
fervor on behalf of a program for the 
improvement and maintenance of American 
morale which will be in keeping with the 
Jeffersonian tradition. This would seem to 
mean that the man in the street should be 
told the truth about the war and the war 
effort and that reliance should be placed 
upon his loyalty, integrity, and good old 
common sense. It is already evident, how- 
ever, that our political leaders are de- 
termined upon a quite different course. 
RICHARD T. LAPIERE. 

Stanford University. 





Dimensions of Society. By Stuart C. Dodd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, Pp. Ix + 944. $12.00. 

This work, described by its author as an 
“attempt to systematize statistical forms 
and societal data,” offers as a means to this 
end a formula: S=s/s(T;I;L;P)s/s. Pre- 
sented as a device for describing and classi- 
fying the data and concepts of the social 
sciences, this generalized formula is ap- 
plied here mainly to materials in the field 
of sociology. This formula is not as formid- 
able as it may appear at first sight to 
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readers untrained in mathematical statis- 
tics, since the symbols in the equation refer 
to concepts in daily use. Thus, S denotes a 
societal situation; T refers to its time as- 
pects; I (indicator) denotes any measur- 
able characteristic not subsumed under the 
other three major categories within the 
parentheses; and P designates its popula- 
tion component. The subscripts and super- 
scripts outside of the parentheses are used 
in conjunction with each of the four major 
symbols to describe the Time, Space, Popu- 
lation, and Indicatory components of a 
specific situation when it is described by a 
specific formula following the general form 
of Dodd’s initial equation. 

In the application of the formula to de- 
scribe specific concepts or observations, the 
four major indices and the scripts are 
combined by means of conventional mathe- 
matical symbols denoting addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, equality, in- 
equality, etc. What we have, in short, is a 
system of algebraic symbols applied to con- 
cepts and data in the social sciences, so 
that these can be represented in quantita- 
tive form as formulae and “quantic num- 
bers.” Dodd’s quantic numbers are simply 
a combination of the exponential scripts 
attached to T, I, L, and P, after these 
scripts have been converted into numerical 
form. 

Dodd says of his system of quantic num- 
bers (p. 841): 

“This clear-cut classifying of societal 
situations, of observed portions of the 
life of human society by their quantic 
numbers is believed to be a unique 
contribution of S-theory among sys- 
tematizing theories in the social sci- 
ences. Like Mendeleev’s classification 
of the atomic elements in Chemistry 
into a periodical table, the attendant 
properties of each class and family of 
classes may cumulatively be dis- 
covered and developed with the re- 
search of decades, so that the utility of 
the classification may become far 
greater than its bare neatness gives 
promise of at first. The classification 
does not follow conventional thought- 
ways and will consequently seem to 
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lack ‘meaning’ to many sociologists and 

social scientists.” 

This reviewer is dubious regarding both 
the meaningfulness and the utility of 
Dodd’s quantic numbers, and regards it as 
improbable that a classification of sociolog- 
ical concepts or observations according to 
these quantic numbers can result in classes 
sufficiently homogeneous to serve the needs 
of research workers interested in specific 
fields of inquiry. Considered as an ency- 
clopedic classificatory system, these quantic 
numbers do not appear to yield categories 
of sufficient sociological significance to 
justify the labor involved in classification. 

As a specific illustration of the lack of 
homogeneity within classes resulting from 
the use of these quantic numbers, it may 
be sufficient to point to the fact that the 
same quantic number, 9001, designates an 
advertisement of the vacation pleasures in 
Sun Valley (p. 622), a scale to measure 
religious opinions (p. 624), and a chart 
showing increase of population in the 
United States and the principal countries 
of Europe from 1800 to 1910 (p. 603). 
Although each of these phenomena may be 
of interest to sociologists, a sociologically 
significant system of quantic numbers 
could hardly place them in anything else 
than mutually exclusive classes. 

Among the many claims made on behalf 
of S-theory by its author is the virtue of 
precision in the definition of concepts con- 
tained in the theory. This claim is recog- 
nized as valid by this reviewer in the sense 
that Dodd’s 16 basic concepts appear to be 
defined with sufficient precision so that, 
taken in conjunction with the 100 rules for 
writing S-theory listed in the Appendix of 
this book, independent investigators can 
achieve substantially the same formulae 
and quatic numbers. 

Dodd believes that the use of algebraic 
symbols contributes to precision for the 
following reasons (p. 834): 

“In contributing increased precision 
to societal data, the use of algebraic 
symbols is important. They strip the 
words naming current concepts of 
their subjective and emotional connota- 
tions, leaving the agreed upon denota- 
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tion of the concept. The mathematical 
and logical rules for manipulating 
algebraic symbols are more precise and 
therefore distinguish between truth 
and falsehood more exactly than the 
grammatical rules for manipulating 
words in sentences.” 
Unfortunately, the algebraic symbols con- 
tained in Dodd’s formulae cannot be manip. 
ulated according to algebraic rules but 
only according to the rules of S-theory 
which are more like those of shorthand or 
grammar than they are like those of alge. 
bra. Thus, S-theory employs the symbols 
for addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, but the meanings attached to these 
symbols are not the operational ones they 
possess in algebra. By this is meant that 
these symbols in algebra denote operations 
to be performed in solving for unknowns, 
whereas in S-theory they denote relation- 
ships only. 

The critical test of precision in the evalu- 
ation of S-theory might be stated as fol- 
lows: Does this set of symbols differentiate 
precisely enough between unlike things to 
yield categories that are homogeneous in 
content, the communality within the cate- 
gory being one that has considerable sig- 
nificance for the understanding of human 
behavior? Irrelevant bases of classification 
result in gross classification rather than 
precise classification, as is evidenced by the 
unlike and fundamentally dissimilar phe- 
nomena assigned the same quantic numbers 
in S-theory. 

The usefulness of Dodd’s theory remains 
to be demonstrated. Until this is done, it 
appears improbable that sociologists will 
accept it as their own. His exposition of 
S-theory does, however, enrich the culture 
base upon which future system builders 
may draw in their efforts to give precision 
to sociological concepts. There are many 
thought-provoking pages in this book and 
it is recommended for this reason as 4 
desirable addition to college libraries. 

RAYMOND F. SLETTO. 
University of Minnesota. 
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A History of Social Thought. By Paul 
Hanly Furfey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. xiii + 468. $2.75. 

This book is a Catholic interpretation of 
the history of social thought. The book and 
the author proclaim it from the ecclesi- 
atical censor’s “Nihil Obstat” to the “Bib- 
liographical Essay” at the end. This is, 
from the reviewer’s standpoint, unfortu- 
nate. Not that it is unfortunate that a 
Catholic should be learned or publish a 
book, but that it should make any differ- 
ence in the scientific appraisal of social 
theories. These strictures aside, the book 
is noteworthy and commendable in a num- 
ber of respects. 

The author rightly defines social thought 
more broadly than is customary in books of 
this kind. Not only the formal philosophies, 
metaphysics, and quasi-scientific treatises 
of the past are discussed, but codes of laws, 
orations, and that ill-defined group of writ- 
ings commonly known as “literature” are 
held to contain the ideas and ideals, the 
theories and pragmatic considerations, 
which indicate various views of the nature 
of the social order. The range of time and 
space is broad, from “Primitive Social 
Thought” and the “Ancient Near East” to 
the “Great Disillusionment, 1914-1939.” 
Obviously the attention to any segment of 
this range is brief and inadequate for many 
scholarly purposes. Yet the author sum- 
marizes the main currents and tendencies 
succinctly, and pretends to do nothing more. 

The range of materials covered is so vast, 
indeed, that the author has wisely refrained 
from extensive critical treatments of the 
outstanding works. Rather, he has at- 
tempted to characterize the significant as- 
pects of the theories ‘or points of view rep- 
resented. All the “great names” are here, 
and many lesser ones. The author attempts, 
perhaps with too much brevity, to tie social 
thought to the time and place of its appear- 
ance. This is more in the way of tieing the 
threads of ideas together than a genuinely 
wissenssoziologische analysis. The account 
is readable, but occasionally marred by ex- 
hortation and special pleading. 

The reviewer would not be misunder- 
stood. The fact that the book is written by 
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a Catholic might not alone be significant. 
The fact that it is written for Catholics is. 
The book includes materials, especially 
those of Catholic origin, sometimes slighted 
in social thought texts. This should recom- 
mend it to the attention of persons wishing 
brief but informative summaries of Catho- 
lic social tenets. It will not be found suit- 
able for use as a text in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. This may represent equal bias 
on both sides. The reviewer’s objection is 
that of the scientist and not the religious 
partisan; until such a time as scientific 
canons of relevance and truth supersede 
religious or metaphysical ones in this field, 
that objection will remain. 
WILBERT E. Moore. 

The Pennsylvania State College. 





Sociology, A Study of Society and Culture. 
By Kimball Young. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1942. Pp. x + 
1005. $4.00. 

The present study is a volume in the 
American Sociology Series under the gen- 
eral editorship of the author. Those who 
have used Mr. Young’s An Introductory 
Sociology will be interested to know that 
this not just a revision of the earlier work 
but is virtually a new book. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
fundamentals of society and culture. The 
manner in which culture grows and de- 
velops is stressed and ample attention is 
given to ways in which it changes. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the primary com- 
munity, the second section of the book 
shows how the boundaries of our cultural 
lives have expanded beyond the community 
to become national and international in 
scope. How geography and race help to 
determine social-cultural patterns forms the 
third section of the book. The part of the 
chapter on “Race and Racialism” which 
deals with German Aryanism is especially 
illuminating. The third section also intro- 
duces the study of the individual with a 
chapter on “Heredity and Environment” 
and a further chapter entitled “Person- 
ality.” 

Part four contains an analysis of the 
family, education, religion, play and art. 
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Professor Young emphasizes the effects of 
mass production and all its attendant 
forces on those institutions. The last two 
sections of the book are especially valuable 
in the present hour. The impact of the war 
and economic changes upon our society has 
been staggering. No student (or teacher) 
could study the three hundred pages de- 
voted to those problems with all their im- 
plications without being more intelligently 
aware of the issues and philosophies in- 
volved in the present conflict. The last three 
chapters deal with the social control of 
group behavior to promote a stable society 
and the increasing importance of social- 
cultural planning in a democracy. 

The author has provided varied helps for 
both teachers and students. There are 
many excellent illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams. Each chapter is followed by bib- 
liography, questions, and suggested topics 
for further study. At the end of the volume 
a glossary is included as well as a two-fold 
index—one of authors and one of subjects. 
All these aids in addition to Mr. Young’s 
clear and readable style make this an 
eminently useable book. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN. 
Bob Jones College. 





Living in the Social World. By James A. 
Quinn and Arthur Repke. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 536. $1.92. 

This is a book designed to be used as a 
basal text in high school sociology and 
social problems courses. This text differs 
from many of those in the field in that the 
emphasis is placed upon the normal aspects 
of social life and upon organization rather 
than upon the abnormal aspects and dis- 
organization. 

The book is divided into nine units and 
27 chapters. The first half of the book 
treats the nature of man as a social being, 
the growth of culture, and the individual as 
controlled by the group. The last half deals 
with the chief institutions of society. 

With each chapter the authors have in- 
cluded a set of objectives at the beginning 
and a detailed summary at the close. The 
teaching aids at the close of each chapter 
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are very complete. These include a list of 
words for study, questions for class dis- 
cussion, exercises and problems, sets of ob- 
jective tests, and two reading lists. The 
book is very well illustrated with pictures 
and sociographs. 

High school teachers will like this text 
for its simple style of exposition, for its 
illustrations, short chapters, and many 
teaching aids. Some will not like the text 
because of the many topics it fails to treat 
and because of the sketchy nature of some 
of the chapters. The teacher who makes up 
his own study helps will desire a text which 
gives more in content in the chapters. From 
one-third to one-half of each chapter is 
made up of study helps. Very little mate- 
rial is given to problems of social welfare, 
such as povetry and dependency, social se- 
curity, defectives, delinquency. One short 
chapter of nine pages attempts to treat all 
of these topics. It would seem that a text 
written for the average course in high 
school social problems should be more in- 
clusive and thorough in its treatment of 
these problems. The authors are to be com- 
mended, however, for their emphasis upon 
the normal rather than the abnormal. 

JuDSON T. LANDIS. 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 





Charles Horton Cooley: His Life and His 
Social Theory. By Edward C. Jandy. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1942. 
Pp. viii + 319. $3.00. 

As the title states, this book deals with 
the life and works of Dr. Charles Horton 
Cooley. About eighty pages are biographical 
in nature and the remainder considers the 
contribution of Dr. Cooley to social theory. 
Due to the cooperation of Mrs. Cooley, the 
author of this volume had access to the 
files, records, and correspondence of Pro- 
fessor Cooley. Moreover, Dr. Jandy was 4 
student in Cooley’s classes and was there- 
fore well prepared to write such a treatise. 
He has great admiration for his teacher, 
but as a true disciple, the treatment is 
consistently guided by facts and logical in- 
ferences from them. Sociologists of the 
present will gain a certain perspective from 
reading the biography. It will verify the 
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idea again that Sociology has a rich herit- 
age in the life and works of its pioneers 
such as Cooley. Although bothered by poor 
health in his early years and embarrassed 
at times by the notoriety of his father, 
Cooley travelled, studied, and reflected until 
he found a field of thought which to him 
was personally satisfying, socially useful, 
and methodologically sound. That field was 
Sociology. If ever a life demonstrates the 
inter-relationship of personality and social 
environment, that of Charles Horton Cooley 
does. 

The biographical sketch appears to be 
complete and will help sociologists to be- 
come acquainted with this pioneer in the 
subject. One omission seems regrettable. 
In these days when photography is being 
so widely and effectively used, it is un- 
fortunate that this source of information 
was not employed to add interest and com- 
pleteness to the written material. 

An analysis of the contribution of Cooley 
to social theory is a difficult task; partly 
because the period of time since he wrote 
has been brief and partly because his writ- 
ings are synthetic and interpretative. They 
have a positive influence not only in So- 
ciology but in other social sciences as well. 
Rural sociologists will remember that his 
theory of primary groups has been useful 
when making sociological studies of small 
rural groups. Continued observation and 
research add increasingly to the impor- 
tance of this theory. Also, if rural soci- 
ologists become concerned about the ap- 
pearance and persistence of stratification 
in rural communities as some recent studies 
might indicate, they may gain much in- 
sight and understanding of social classes 
by reading Cooley’s Social Organization. As 
Dr. Jandy states “One would go far and 
wide in the field of Sociology to get a better, 
more balanced, saner view of the matter.” 
(p. 199.) 

Cooley had great faith in democracy and 
the role of the common man in shaping its 
destiny. He concluded that democracy 
should not mean uniformity but the fullest 
measure of differentiation, a development 
everywhere of special spirit in communities, 
in occupation, in culture groups, in dis- 
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tinctive personalities (p. 185). He recog- 
nized that sentiments regarding democracy 
in the United States were mixed, but in his 
thinking, public opinion facilitated by mod- 
ern means of communication would be ef- 
fective in making democracy experimental 
and therefore dynamic. When the principles 
of freedom and democracy are being de- 
fined as goals in a global war, it is re- 
assuring to find a man who thought so 
deeply and correctly about social relation- 
ships expressing these views concerning 
democracy. 

It now appears that Cooley’s views on 
public opinion were somewhat faulty. He 
thought rationality would be dominant in 
its formation, just as it tends to be in the 
thought processes of an individual. Pro- 
paganda and other confusing elements were 
not so prevalent when Cooley wrote. Never- 
theless, it may be that in time his ideas 
will be substantiated. The use of social 
science in analyzing the content of public 
opinion and factors which influence it is 
just beginning. 

Cooley’s views regarding methodology 
are of interest and significance. He insisted 
perhaps more consistently than any other 
sociologist of this time that all information, 
qualitative as well as quantitative, is neces- 
sary in sociological explanation. Science 
and scientific methods must be regarded a 
means to human understanding, not ends in 
themselves. His views regarding meth- 
odology helped to give a theoretical basis 
and an incentive for the numerous case 
studies which have enriched the subject of 
rural sociology within the last fifteen years. 

These points and many others are con- 
sidered by Dr. Jandy in his analysis. His 
study is well undergirded with references 
to the work of Cooley and other sociologists. 
This information, plus a postscript by the 
author and a bibliography of Cooley’s writ- 
ings which have been published, make the 
volume a useful contribution to the field of 
sociology. 

CHARLES R. HOFFER. 
Michigan State College. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Robert A. Polson 


To MEMBERS OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
Society: It is to be regretted that the an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety scheduled for Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 29-31, had to be cancelled. Although 
earlier in the year it appeared to be feasible 
to hold the meetings, by December ist the 
strain upon transportation facilities had 
become so great that little could be done 
except cancel them. Since the program had 
been arranged prior to cancellation of the 
meetings, an attempt is being made to carry 
the papers to completion with a view to 
publishing them. Probably most of them 
will appear in RuraAL Sociotocy during 
1943. In this manner some of the best fruits 
of the program may be made available to 
the members of the Society. 

The outlook for a meeting of the Society 
in 1943 is uncertain. It was the hope of 
your Executive Committee that a meeting 
could be scheduled for the spring or early 
summer, but nothing definite can be said at 
this time. It may be that rural sociologists 
will find it necessary to limit their meeting 
plans to that which is possible in connection 
with the various regional Sociological so- 
cieties. Small conferences at other vantage 
points may be possible. May I urge all 
members to be on the alert for such pos- 
sibilities as it is vitally important that we 
exchange ideas with a view to giving the 
utmost service to the war effort. 


By the time this communication reaches 
you, the results obtained by the special 
ballot sent you January lst will be known 
and your mandate will have been carried 
out. Let me assure you that in submitting 
this ballot your Executive Committee was 
motivated only by the desire to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of the majority of the 
membership in this irregular situation. The 
constitution does not provide for the several 
situations which arise when the Society 
holds no annual meeting. It would be appro- 
priate to provide an amendment in the near 
future to cover this situation which may 
occur again at some future date. 

Cordially yours, 
C. E. LIvELy. 


RESULTS OF SPECIAL BALLOT TO MEMBERS 
OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL Society: Dr. 
C. E. Lively, President of the Rural So- 
ciological Society, reported just before this 
issue went to press that the membership 
had approved proposition No. 1 on the 
ballot by a vote 4 to 1. The proposition 
stated that the 1942 officers were to remain 
in office until they could arrange an annual 
meeting, at which time new officers would 
take their place. Proposition 2, that the 
1942 election should determine the officers 
to be installed at the next annual meeting, 
was approved 3 to 1. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY 
1942 
RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, December 24, 1941 
389 Total Memberships, 1942 
322 Active Memberships, 1942 


$ 306.31 
1,099.50 


3 Active Memberships from subscribers 


1 Honorary Membership 
12 Student Memberships @ $2.50 
47 Student Memberships @ $2.00 
1 Student, % year’s subscription 
2 Joint Memberships 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1 Membership, 1941 
Miscellaneous cash receipts 


Total Receipts 
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EXPENDITURES 


To RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
340 Subscriptions, 1942 @ $2.50 
47% Subscriptions, 1942 @ $2.00 
1 Subscription, 1941 @ $2.50 
1 Journal 


Total due RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Less Debits to RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 
3 Active subscriptions @ $2.50 
2 Active memberships @ $3.00 


3 Student memberships @ $2.00 ... 


Total debits to RURAL SocIoLoGy 


Total credit, RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
+ Overpayment 


Checks to RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
Printing 
Office Supplies and Postage 
Telegrams 
Galpin Subscriptions 
Miscellaneous Expense 
Extra Journals 


Total Expenses 
Total Expenditures 
Cash on hand, December 31, 1942 
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The president, C. E. Lively, appointed W. A. Anderson and William M. Smith, Jr., 
auditing committee. The following statement was made: 
The committee has examined the books of the Society and the Treasurer’s report and 


finds them to be in order. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the 
Society this year is 389 as compared with 
386 last year, an increase of 3. Of this 
total there are 60 student members as com- 
pared with 46 student members last year. 


REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
General Statement 


During the past year the JOURNAL has 
been published by the College Print Shop 
in Raleigh at a considerable saving. A new 
modern style type, and a longer two column 
page has been adopted which permits pub- 
lication of about 20 percent more material 
per page. Furthermore, the 1942 volume 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. ANDERSON 
WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 


contains 486 pages as compared with 384 
in the 1941 volume. Actually, therefore, we 
have been able to publish about fifty per- 
cent more material at less cost. 

The format has received wide approval. 
The quality of the printing has been ex- 
ceptionally high; and few errors have crept 
into the composition. Errors in the Spanish 
translations of one issue are to be regretted 
but steps have been taken to have all Span- 
ish abstracts checked, if not made, always 
by Spanish speaking scholars or natives of 
Spanish speaking countries.! 


4Neither Dr. Loomis nor Dr. Whetten are 
responsible for errors in translations. 
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The managing editor will appreciate any 
suggestions relative to improving the 
JOURNAL. Each member should take a per- 
sonal interest in the JOURNAL and inspect 
it carefully for qualities needing improve- 
ment or changes. 

The circulation of the JOURNAL could be 
extended if each member would take every 
occasion possible to call the JOURNAL to the 
attention of interested libraries and in- 
dividuals. 

The material published in the JOURNAL 
may be greatly improved if members of the 
Society would send in more good articles, 
notes and news items. Particularly is this 
true of research notes and news items. The 
JOURNAL goes to press on the 20th of 
January, April, July and October of each 
year. Send your material to the appropriate 
editor in ample time for it to be included. 

The managing editor will appreciate it if 
each member will keep his permanent and 
forwarding addresses up-to-date. During the 
war, so many of our members are moving 
that a substantial number of JOURNALS of 
each issue are lost. However, the JOURNAL 
guarantees forwarding postage. Therefore, 
if members will always leave their forward- 
ing addresses there is no reason why the 
JOURNAL should not reach them. 


In the case of the men in the services, 
we shall be glad to either hold their 
JOURNALS, send them to their permanent 
home addresses, or to whatever addresses 
they suggest. In the case of students going 
into the armed services, we shall be glad to 
extend the student rate for the duration. 
Service men are urged to keep up their 
memberships. 

The following financial statement has 
been corrected for several small errors in 
the statement published in the March 1942 
issue. Also, 1941 now includes receipts and 
expenditures up to January 16, 1943. In 
1941 it was necessary for North Carolina 
State College to pay $250.00 of the cost of 
printing the JOURNAL; but in 1942 it was 
not necessary to depend upon this subsidy. 
This change in fortune is accounted for by 
two factors: (1) Increased’ income from 
non-member subscribers, and (2) Decreased 
cost of printing. 

Although a cash balance of $440.21 as of 
January 16, 1943 is indicated, the JouRNAL 
has very little net assets because approxi- 
mately $400.00 of the balance represents 
advance payments of non-member sub- 
scribers, mostly libraries. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
1941 and 1942 
Fiscal Periods Ending January 16, each year 
RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand inning of year 
Rural Sociological Society subscribers 
RSS sample copies 

Subscriptions and sales 

Advertising 

Reprints 

North Carolina State College 


Total Receipts 


Printing—Journal 

Printing and mailing reprints 
Stationery and envelopes 
Postage, telephone, and telegrams 
Drayage 

Copyright 


$1,438.54 
179.33 
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Set of cover 


Account book: Journal 


EEF RRS ee ee eee 


Louisiana State University Press 


Five 1936-1940 Volumes R.SJ. ...... 
PE Cc vccochsucsheenenscashaees 
Rubber stamps ...................--.55- 
Membership in Educational Press Association ............. 


Labor—Addressograph 


Total Expenditures ............ 


I Sette cn RR 
Cash on Hand, end of fiscal period ....... 


Expenditures 


a ee 
Transfer mailing permit ................ 
Two volumes of R. S. Journal ........... 
Books: Manual of style and synonyms .... 


ee 


REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
Circulation of the Journal 


PE, SE vo vieccencssesscens 
Libraries, domestic ..............::5- 
EE cc eccwansedeneus 
Individuals, domestic ............... 
Individuals, foreign ................ 
Exchanges, domestic ............... 


Exchanges, forei 
Complimentary, 


omestic ........... 
Complimentary, Foreign ............ 


 bheddsedbaawmwnes 12.50 pave ae 
ced noses Cepeenns 10.00 janice 
bRGS Keb baa eh wie 5.50 cakndnedl 
setahaceteenades 2.43 3.60 
vedsedveneiouened dS Weeegs 2.00 
wes MHS SER NORO RS 1.45 epee 
(seek eee eee Rakin 12.50 
rketeeneedbeebeeh #theens 1.60 
pgubtevacttheanve Sebkows 2.50 
Hines 5.00 
Perr rte, ae 12.50 
-sebcheaseee inane $1,895.18 $1,913.67 
AevukeCeayuboaes 2,235.07 2,353.88 
veovnsesaestpawee 339.89 440.21 
eT TST Tee Tore 1,895.18 1,913.67 
1941 1942 
6 1eeekbwer Sse teh ks 823 851 
(‘tebeds atetetakensas 385 389 
(rpenesdesscneewanen 7 8 
iceuess ones enssethas 249 269 
Like Capeavenadeeween 23 26* 
0 DIN Ka en eens 29 16 
obese beasdesvebeeea 3 0 
ooh enna Deen heawA 41 55 
iipibn cod kemkang hai 9 20** 
peiG beret eeisedeate 68 66 
aetibiatcaneeceweied 2 2 


* 12 of these being held for delivery after the war. 
** 5 of these being held for delivery after the war. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION: 
The Executive Committee of the American 
Country Life Association has appointed a 
special committee “to reassess the Associa- 
tion’s functions and explore the possibility 
of uniting forces interested in the country 
life field into an effective movement for war 
and postwar planning and program build- 
ing.” The committee: D. E. Lindstrom, 
University of Illinois, chairman; Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa; Miss 
Marjorie Luh, President of the student sec- 
tion of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Ohio State University; Rev. George 
Nell, representing the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Effingham, Illinois; Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. HoRACE HAMILTON, 
Managing Editor. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: Edmund Brunner 
has been acting as Special Adviser to the 
Director of Extension, U.S.D.A., paying 
particular attention to the problems and 
organization of the neighborhood leader 
system and making spot studies of the use 
of high school youth in farming operations 
during 1942 with a view to helping de- 
termine possible 1943 programs. 

Mr. Nathan Mendelsohn, formerly assist- 
ant in rural sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is now with the Office of Price 
Administration and has been working on 
the farm and nonfarm data with respect to 
consumer income. 

The American Council on Education has 
published “Working with Rural Youth” 
and the University of North Carolina Press 
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has issued “Community Organization and 
Adult Education” both by Professor 
Brunner and both reports of studies of pro- 
grams subsidized by the General Education 
Board. The first deals with the results of 
the rural project of the American Youth 
Commission and the second with the five 
year experiment in community organization 
and county development in Greenville 
County, South Carolina. 

One of the research projects initiated in 
rural sociology at Columbia this year is a 
study of congressional opinion on interna- 
tional affairs and the geographic concepts 
behind these opinions to determine, among 
other things, whether or not rurality is a 
determining influence in congressional vot- 
ing on a dozen international issues some- 
what closely related to the present conflict. 
This study is being done by Mr. John 
Bovingdon who is also doing some assistant 
work in sociology. 

Another minor research project has been 
a preliminary analysis of the educational 
status data available in the 1940 census 
with particular reference to the farm and 
nonfarm population. This study will be con- 
tinued as more data is released. A pre- 
liminary report will be published shortly in 
the Teachers College Record. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC.: The Historic 
Peace Churches—the Quakers, the Men- 
nonites, and the Brethren (Dunkers)—have 
survived as small minorities partly because 
they have largely been settled as compact 
communities, in rural regions. Of the 
Friends (Quakers) more than half of the 
members are rural. Of the Brethren, more 
than two thirds of the membership are 
rural, while of the Mennonites, more than 
eighty per cent of the members are rural. 
Among the Mennonites the rural churches 
have larger membership than the urban. 

All three of these churches are becoming 
aware that their very existence depends on 
continuity of the rural way of life. Of those 
who go from rural communities to college 
only a very small proportion return to a 
rural environment. In the cities the church 
congregations of these minor denominations 
are too far apart to serve the members, 


and after a generation church loyalties 
largely disappear. 

Under such circumstances the issue of 
how to make rural life adequate and satis- 
fying becomes acute to those who feel that 
their denominations have a vital contribu- 
tion to make to American culture. Two con- 
ferences to consider this issue have been 
held recently. The first, on November 11-13, 
was at Bethel College (Mennonite) at 
Newton, Kansas. 

In this area the Mennonites are chiefly of 
Swiss origin. They have become prosperous 
farmers, outstanding as stock breeders and 
grain raisers. They have gradually spread 
over the area, buying the farms of less 
successful neighbors. Their rural churches 
have congregations of several hundred, a 
large proportion being men and boys. Yet 
the problem of drift to the cities is ever 
present. 

The Mennonite social life comes by direct, 
unbroken descent from the pre-feudal, pre- 
empire, primitive democratic society of the 
Swiss valleys. Through the centuries in 
Switzerland, France and Holland, and then 
during the long sojourn in Russia, these 
communities very carefully maintained the 
pre-feudal communal structure of their 
society. Just as the Swiss maintained the 
continuity of democratic communities in 
their secluded valleys, so did the Swiss 
Anabaptists and their descendents, the 
Mennonites, preserve religious and com- 
munity democratic life. That life has many 
cultural values which America can ill 
afford to lose. The aim of the Bethel Col- 
lege conference was to consider ways and 
means for preserving them. 

The second of these conferences was 4 
meeting of representatives of the Quakers, 
Brethren and Mennonites at Richmond, 
Indiana, on December 11 and 12, 1942. 
About one hundred representatives of the 
three bodies were present. The principal 
speakers or leaders were Monsignor L. G. 
Ligutti, of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, Mr. E. R. Bowen, General 
Secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., Mr. O. E. Baker, until recently 
population specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Arthur E. Morgan, President 
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of Community Service, Inc., and Homer 
Morris, of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

It was pointed out that whereas a Roman 
Catholic family remains Catholic for about 
two generations after going to a large city, 
and does not become extinct for three or 
four generations, a Protestant family loses 
its church affiliation, and also becomes 
extinct, about a generation sooner after 
moving to the city. The fading of these 
formal affiliations parallels the fading of 
community ways and standards, and the 
values associated with them. It was pointed 
out that the ablest young people of these 
three denominations go to college, and that 
of these only perhaps ten per cent return to 
rural life. One of the major problems was 
stated to be that of combining progress 
with stability, keeping open the way of free 
inquiry, while holding to those elements of 
the cultural inheritance which give strength 
and vitality to our society. 

Toward the close of the conference a 
general committee was formed, consisting 
of three members from each of the denom- 
inations represented. This committee will 
explore for ways to interest young people 
in the possibilities of rural life, and per- 
haps to provide training and counsel. The 
Friends’ section of the committee an- 
nounced that Stanley Hamilton of Quaker 
Hill, Richmond, Indiana, who was primarily 
responsible for calling the conference, 
would be retained by the Friends to develop 
interest and organization. Dan West, 
Goshen, Indiana, is spokesman for the 
Brethren Church. 

The interests of the Mennonites can be 
learned from Professor Guy Hershberger, 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 

ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: The Department 
of Rural Sociology has lost several of its 
graduate students who entered the armed 
forces. In June, 1941 James E. White and 
Joseph W. Geddes resigned. The former is 
now a Lieutenant in Infantry somewhere 
in the Pacific islands and the latter is a 
Lieutenant in a Bombing Squadron of the 
Army Air Forces. During the past summer 


the following entered the armed forces: 

Lt. W. W. Reeder, now with the Office of 
the Director of Special Service Division, 
War Department, where he is under Dr. 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., at Washington, D. C. 

Corp. Jesse W. Reeder is with the Army 
Air Forces as a weather observer. 

Sgt. Ward W. Bauder is at the Base 
Weather Station, Langley Field, Va. 

Sgt. Max V. Exner, who was an ex- 
tension instructor in music, is now with the 
Signal Corps in Africa. 


DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION AND 
RURAL WELFARE: A recent letter from Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, now in Argentina for the 
State Department, advises that he is plan- 
ning to make his final field trip, which is 
to the south tip of the continent and will 
return to this country about April 1. 

A. Lee Coleman, Robert E. Galloway, 
C. R. Draper, Joseph R. Gates, and Gilbert 
Meldrum are all serving with the armed 
forces. 

Walter M. Kollmorgen, until recently 
attached to the Atlanta office, has trans- 
ferred to the War Labor Board of Atlanta. 
Olen Leonard is serving as area leader in 
the Division’s Atlanta office. 

Varden Fuller is area leader at Berkeley, 
California. 

Earl H. Bell is now on the Washington 
staff working on postwar planning projects 
and “What’s Ahead in American Agri- 
culture?”. 

Arthur Raper heads up the Division’s 
Rural Life Trends program and has asso- 
ciated with him F. Howard Forsyth, form- 
erly with the Milwaukee office. Dr. Raper’s 
book, “Tenants of the Almighty,” will 
shortly be published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

Lloyd Fisher and Walter Goldschmidt of 
the Berkeley office have been detailed to 
work on the Central Valley Authority 
Project, which is similar to the Columbia 
Basin investigations recently completed. 

Charles P. Loomis, on leave from the 
Division for the past 18 months, has re- 
cently returned to duty in the Washington 
office. 

The Division has developed a cooperative 
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agreement with Extension Service whereby 
Douglas Ensminger becomes “In Charge, 
Rural Sociological Extension Work,” and 
will devote part of his time to supervising 
that agency’s rural sociology projects in 
the various states. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Former grad- 
uate assistants now in the armed services 
are E. G. Mosbacher at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa and E. V. Stadel. Mr. G. V. Ver- 
geront who has been on a fellowship at 
the University of Wisconsin will enter the 
services soon. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Robin M. 
Williams resigned December 1 to begin 
work in the Special Services Section of the 
War Department in Washington, D. C. He 
is associated with Dr. L. S. Cottrell, Jr. 
(Cornell University). 

An inventory of manpower resources in 
Eastern Kentucky is being conducted co- 
operatively with associates in Farm Man- 
agement and Land Economics and in co- 
operation with the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare. 

Data were gathered during the summer 
of 1941 on the urban status of rural mi- 
grants in the city of Lexington, Kentucky. 
This project is the counterpart of the usual 
migration study as conducted in the rural 
community. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: J. F. Thaden 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
Michigan to an educational study commis- 
sion which was organized to make recom- 
mendations to the new legislature on school 
district reorganization, state aid to schools, 
tuition, and transportation of pupils. A 
bulletin by J. F. Thaden, “Migratory Beet 
Workers in Michigan,” has recently been 
released by State College press. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: Vernon 
Davies, research assistant in rural soci- 
ology, has been stationed at the Rantoul, 
Illinois, Air Corps base, since October 1. 
He is taking special training preparatory 
to becoming an instructor as a propeller 
specialist. At the time of his departure his 


project on the development of a sociometric 
instrument for measuring rural com- 
munity morale, was nearing completion and 
he hopes to be able to finish it in the near 
future. Mrs. Margaret McConahy has been 
appointed research assistant in his stead. 

In November, Lowry Nelson gave a 
paper at the University of Chicago on the 
impact of the war on rural communities as 
one of the Walgreen Foundation series. The 
combined series of papers will be published 
as a book by the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Nelson also has a chapter on rural 
resettlement in Development of Collective 
Enterprise under the editorship of Seba 
Eldridge, published by the University of 
Kansas press. 

Afif I. Tannous was given a half-time 
research assignment during the current 
year, and is making a study of the rural 
church in Minnesota, with special refer- 
ence to the effect of the war emergency on 
the church, and the role which it is playing 
in the mobilization of the community effort. 


MississipP1 STATE COLLEGE: Morton B. 
King, Jr., entered the armed forces Feb- 
ruary Ist. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri: Dr. Harold F. 
Kaufman joined the staff in August, 1942, 
as Instructor. He will have charge of work 
in Community Organization. 

Former members of the Department of 
Rural Sociology now in the armed forces 
include: Marvin Lind, Graduate Asst., now 
Artillery Captain in the Pacific area; 
George Blair, Research Asst., now First 
Lt., Infantry; J. R. Bertrand, now Ensign, 
Submarine Warfare. 

Miss Margaret Bright, B.A., University 
of California, is Research Asst., working 
on social aspects of farm labor. 

Current departmental research projects 
include: the physical status, health and 
medical facilities of the farm population of 
Missouri, the handicrafts of the Missouri 
Ozarks, a historical study of farm laborers 
in Southeast Missouri, and sociological fac- 
tors in soil eonservation and land use. 

During January, Dr. C. E. Lively assisted 
in holding three conferences on the general 
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subject of public relations and forest de- 
fense. The conferences were held at Port- 
land, Oregon, Berkeley, California and Los 
Angeles, California, and were held under 
the auspices of the Advisory Council on 
Human Relations of the American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science of 
which Dr. Lively is Secretary. The U. S. 
Forest Service and Pacific Coast social 
scientists cooperated. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: “The North- 
ern Plains in a World of Change” is a 
study outline for adult groups in the Plains 
Region of Canada and the United States. 
Carl F. Kraenzel, Glenn H. Craig and O. A. 
Parsons, all of Montana State College, are 
co-authors along with several Canadians. 
The publication, issued in preliminary 
form was printed in Canada, and is to be 
reprinted in the United States during the 
coming summer. 

The publication as well as a number of 
regional meetings of various specialists was 
financed by the Humanities Section of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. It is recom- 
mended for distribution by the Northern 
Great Plains Agricultural Advisory Coun- 
cil (Extension Directors) and the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education. 

The Northern Plains is defined as a 
unique physical region because of its semi- 
arid climate, sparsity of population and 
distance from market. The authors sug- 
gest that solutions to the existing problems 
require a regional approach, grounded in 
an attempt to develop a culture or way of 
living that is adapted to the peculiarities 
of the region. The fact that the Northern 
Plains Region cuts across international 
boundary lines, and involves similar prob- 
lems of the people of two nations who tend 
to compete for the same foreign markets 
lends striking emphasis to the need for 
post-war international planning. 

The Northern Plains of the United 
States is intimately concerned with inter- 
national relations, not only in a spatial 
sense (adjacent to Canada), but in a time 
sense also. A post-war free-trade policy will 
put Northern Plains Agricultural products 
as the first in line for international trade 


agreements. A post-war tariff policy will 
result in bringing “the Northern Plains 
people to their knees” before the effects are 
felt in most other areas of the continent. 
Hence, the Northern Plains is again on the 
“pioneer belt,” this time the frontier of 
international relations. 


NoRTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE: Mau- 
rice Rothberg has resigned as research 
assistant and is returning to his home in 
Australia. Just before leaving, he success- 
fully completed preliminary examinations 
for the doctorate degree. 

The General Education Board has made 
a grant of funds to the Department of 
Rural Sociology for a study of local neigh- 
borhood and community leaders in North 
Carolina. Dr. Sanford R. Winston planned 
the project and is to be the project leader. 
Dr. Winston has completed a manuscript 
summarizing the results of his rural lead- 
ership study in Franklin and Johnston 
counties, North Carolina. Mary Elizabeth 
Holloway, Research Assistant, is also work- 
ing on the leadership studies. 

Mr. Francis M. Henderson, Research 
Assistant and Teaching Fellow in rural 
sociology has completed a manuscript en- 
titled “An Estimate of Net Rural-Urban 
Migration in the State and Counties of 
North Carolina from 1930 to 1940.” This 
study brings Hamilton’s rural-urban study 
of 1934 up-to-date and in addition shows 
migration by counties. Migration from 
North Carolina farms during the decade 
1930-40 was found to be only 10 percent 
less than in the decade 1920-30; but the 
rate of migration was 15 percent less. 
Negro migration from North Carolina 
farms in the latter decade was 31 percent 
greater, and the rate of migration 23 per- 
cent greater than in the earlier decade. Mi- 
grants from farms in the latter decade 
left the state in greater numbers and at a 
higher rate than in the previous decade. A 
research paper summarizing the study is 
being prepared. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE: Howard 
Cottam is in charge of the research unit of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
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in New York City. R. W. Kerns is now 
serving in the Navy. 


REGIONAL LAND TENURE RESEARCH 
ProJectT: Harold Hoffsommer is on leave 
from Louisiana State University directing 
the three-year Regional Land Tenure Re- 
search Project with headquarters at 103 
Hill Hall, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Merton Oyler, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is Sociologist on the 
regional staff. Others on the staff asso- 
ciated with the sociological phases of the 
study are: Ralph J. Ramsey and Betsy 
Castleberry, both formerly of Louisiana 
State University; Murphy Mears, with a 
Master’s from the University of Arkansas 
and formerly with the Little Rock Public 
Schools; and Melvin S. Brooks, on leave 
from Texas A. & M. College. The project 
covers the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. It is 
financed by substantial grants from the 
General Education Board and Farm Foun- 
dation which, together with the Experi- 
ment Stations cooperating in the five states, 
give the project assets of more than 
$350,000.00. It combines the subject matter 
fields of Rural Sociology, Land, Economics, 
and Farm Management. A description of 
this project written by Harold Hoffsommer 
is to appear in an early issue of Journal of 
Farm Economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: A. F. Wile- 
den is serving as chairman of the commit- 
tee administering neighborhood programs 
for the Wisconsin Extension Service. 
George Hill is on leave from the University 
heading up a training section in the Farm 
Security Administration’s program to se- 
cure year-’round farm laborers in the sur- 
plus population areas for the labor-short- 
age areas. A. R. Mangus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is also working on the program, 
an experimental unit of which is being 
earried out on the University Farm at 
Columbus. 


THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
Dean Paul H. Landis, head of the division 
of rural sociology, is on leave of absence 
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with the Office of Agricultural War Re- 
lations, where he is conducting a study of 
the rural manpower problem. 

V Circular No. 1, the first of a new series 
of brief Experiment Station publications 
designed to bring to immediate attention 
the salient results of timely research pro- 
jects, was written by Dr. Carl F. Reuss. 
Entitled “More Manpower for the Produc- 
tion Program,” it stresses the potential 
food production resources available in the 
large body of rurban residents and part- 
time farmers in Washington’s population. 

As Investigation Leader for the Sub- 
problem of General Government, Dr. Reuss 
prepared a report on “A Proposed Pattern 
of General Governmental Services in the 
Columbia Basin,” in which the rural munic- 
ipality was recommended as the basic local 
governmental unit. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Columbia Basin Joint Investiga- 
tion Problem 28, of which Dr. Reuss was 
a member, rejected the rural municipality 
idea as almost impossible of realization be- 
cause of the constitutional and statutory 
changes necessary, but out of the discus- 
sions grew a workable pattern of local 
governmental organization that promises 
to correct the worst of present conditions 
without requiring extensive legislative 
action. 

Station bulletins recently published in- 
clude two by Dean Landis, an analysis of 
“Fifty Years of Population Growth in 
Washington;” and a study of the occupa- 
tional roles of 133,651 graduates of Wash- 
ington High Schools, classes of 1934 
through 1941, under the title, “Six Months 
After Commencement.” <A _ forthcoming 
publication by Dean Landis will deal with 
“The Loss of Rural Manpower to War In- 
dustry Through Migration.” Another bulle- 
tin soon to be published is “Back to the 
Country—The Rurban Trend in Washing- 
ton’s Population,” by Dr. Reuss. 

The division of rural sociology has been 
asked by the State Planning Council to 
assist that organization in planning an in- 
tensive Community Resource survey in 
three counties of western Washington. 

Corp. Raymond Hatch, who received his 
master’s degree in rural sociology last 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


summer, is a weather observer at Bae 
Weather Station, Lemoore A.A.F.S., Le- 
moore, California. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL Society: No regu- 
lar annual meeting was held last year. The 
following officers were elected by mail 
ballot: President, Glen A. Carlson, Uni- 
versity of the Redlands; Vice Presidents: 
Northern Division, Norman §S. Hayner, 
University of Washington; Central Di- 
vision, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, University 
of California; Secretary-treasurer, Calvin 
F. Schmid, University of Washington; 
Members of the Advisory Council, William 
Kirk, Pomono College; Samuel H. Jameson, 
University of Oregon. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society: The 
following are the officers for 1943: Presi- 
dent, George A. Lundberg, Bennington Col- 
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lege; First Vice-President, Kimball Young, 
Queens College; Second Vice-President, 
Samuel A. Stouffer, War Department. 
Conrad Taeuber and Joseph K. Folsom re- 
main as Secretary-Managing Editor, and 
Editor, respectively. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE: Miss Mary G. Lacy, after 30 
years’ service in the Department of Agri- 
culture, has retired from active service. 
Miss Lacy was, for many years and at the 
time of her retirement, Assistant Librarian. 
The bibliographies in a wide variety of sub- 
jects relating to the social and economic 
aspects of rural life which were developed 
under her direction are widely used. 


Dr. Reed H. Bradford, our Book Review 
Editor, has resigned to accept a position 
with Uncle Sam’s Army. 





OBITUARY 





EBEN MUMFORD 


It was with a deep sense of loss that the 
students of Dr. Eben Mumford heard of his 
death October 17 of last year at his home 
in East Lansing, Michigan. Not only did 
Dr. Mumford constantly place before his 
graduate seminars the principles of leader- 
ship and democracy in their broadest aspects 
and as applied to all forms of human rela- 
tionships, but he was able to accomplish the 
more difficult feat of applying those prin- 
ciples in which he so firmly believed to the 
conduct of his seminars and to the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Sociology at 
Michigan State College, which he himself 
organized in 1924 and continued to head 
until his retirement in 1936. 

To those who studied under Dr. Mumford 
in his later years his chief interest ap- 
peared to be social theory, a field in which 
his training both in Europe and America 


enabled him to speak with authority. But 
up to the time of his retirement he con- 
tinued to direct research on Michigan com- 
munities. Under his supervision the com- 
munities of the state were delineated with 
the trade center as the basis. In addition 
acting upon his conviction that the high 
school is the most important institution in 
a Michigan rural community he also had 
the state analyzed by areas, the boundaries 
of which were determined by the attendance 
of children in their respective high schools. 

Doubtless, in the future years the con- 
tribution of Dr. Mumford to the field of 
applied social organization based as it was 
in practical experience and a wide knowl- 
edge of theory, will be more and more 
appreciated. Few know rural Michigan as 
he knew it, nor are there many rural soci- 
ologists as well known by the actual dirt 
farmers in their states. In his twelve years 
at Michigan State College, previous to the 
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inception of the Department of Sociology, 
he organized and developed the County Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and many local 
farm bureaus, as well as taking an active 
part in the formation of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. In all these activities he 
had occasion to address many meetings of 
farmers in all parts of the state and had 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
their problems and ways of thinking. Born 
on a farm he continued to supervise the 
operation of his own Michigan farm during 
many years of his active life. As Head of 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


the Department of Sociology he continued 
to pioneer in the organization of the Michi- 
gan Country Life Association, the Michigan 
Collegiate Country Life Association, Minis- 
ter’s Short Courses, and the Michigan Con- 
ference of Social Workers. 

Thus passes from the ranks of the Rural 
Sociological Society a man, whose complete 
understanding of and firm belief in the 
theory and practice of democratic leader- 
ship was translated into action, contributing 
immeasurably to the enrichment of rural 
life. 

NELLIE H. Loomis. 











